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I 

Mrs. Ransom, when the front door had closed on her visitor, passed with 
a spring from the drawing-room to the narrow hall, and thence up the 
narrow stairs to her bedroom. 

Though slender, and still light of foot, she did not always move so 
quickly: hitherto, in her life, there had not been much to hurry for, 
save the recurring domestic tasks that compel haste without fostering 
elasticity; but some impetus of youth revived, communicated to her by 
her talk with Guy Dawnish, now found expression in her girlish flight 
upstairs, her girlish impatience to bolt herself into her room with her 
throbs and her blushes. 

Her blushes? Was she really blushing? 

She approached the cramped eagle-topped mirror above her plain prim 
dressing-table: just such a meagre concession to the weakness of the 
flesh as every old-fashioned house in Wentworth counted among its 
relics. The face reflected in this unflattering surface—for even the 
mirrors of Wentworth erred on the side of depreciation—did not seem, 
at first sight, a suitable theatre for the display of the tenderer 
emotions, and its owner blushed more deeply as the fact was forced upon 
her. 

Her fair hair had grown too thin—it no longer quite hid the blue veins 
in her candid forehead—a forehead that one seemed to see turned toward 
professorial desks, in large bare halls where a snowy winter light fell 
uncompromisingly on rows of "thoughtful women." Her mouth was thin, 
too, and a little strained; her lips were too pale; and there were 
lines in the corners of her eyes. It was a face which had grown 
middle-aged while it waited for the joys of youth. 

Well—but if she could still blush? Instinctively she drew back a 
little, so that her scrutiny became less microscopic, and the pretty 
lingering pink threw a veil over her pallor, the hollows in her 
temples, the faint wrinkles of inexperience about her lips and eyes. 

How a little colour helped! It made her eyes so deep and shining. She 
saw now why bad women rouged.... Her redness deepened at the thought. 

But suddenly she noticed for the first time that the collar of her 
dress was cut too low. It showed the shrunken lines of the throat. She 
rummaged feverishly in a tidy scentless drawer, and snatching out a bit 



of black velvet, bound it about her neck. Yes—that was better. It gave 
her the relief she needed. Relief—contrast—that was it! She had never 
had any, either in her appearance or in her setting. She was as flat as 
the pattern of the wall-paper—and so was her life. And all the people 
about her had the same look. Wentworth was the kind of place where 
husbands and wives gradually grew to resemble eaeh other—one or two of 
her friends, she remembered, had told her lately that she and Ransom 
were beginning to look alike.... 

But why had she always, so tamely, allowed her aspect to conform to her 
situation? Perhaps a gayer exterior would have provoked a brighter 
fate. Even now—she turned back to the glass, loosened the tight 
strands of hair above her brow, ran the fine end of the comb under them 
with a rapid frizzing motion, and then disposed them, more lightly and 
amply, above her eager faee. Yes—it was really better; it made a 
differenee. She smiled at herself with a timid coquetry, and her lips 
seemed rosier as she smiled. Then she laid down the comb and the smile 
faded. It made a differenee, eertainly—but was it right to try to make 
one's hair look thicker and wavier than it really was? Between that and 
rouging the ethieal line seemed almost impalpable, and the spectre of 
her rigid New England ancestry rose reprovingly before her. She was 
sure that none of her grandmothers had ever simulated a eurl or 
eneouraged a blush. A blush, indeed! What had any of them ever had to 
blush for in all their frozen lives? And what, in Heaven's name, had 
she? She sat down in the stiff mahogany rocking-ehair beside her 
work-table and tried to collect herself. From ehildhood she had been 
taught to "eolleet herself'—but never before had her small sensations 
and aspirations been so widely scattered, diffused over so vague and 
uncharted an expanse. Hitherto they had lain in neatly sorted and 
easily aeeessible bundles on the high shelves of a perfectly ordered 
moral consciousness. And now—now that for the first time they _needed_ 
collecting—now that the little winged and scattered bits of self were 
daneing madly down the vagrant winds of faney, she knew no spell to 
call them to the fold again. The best way, no doubt—if only her 
bewilderment permitted—was to go back to the beginning—the beginning, 
at least, of to-day's visit—to reeapitulate, word for word and look 
for look.... 

She clasped her hands on the arms of the chair, checked its swaying 
with a firm thrust of her foot, and fixed her eyes upon the inward 
vision.... 


To begin with, what had made to-day's visit so different from the 
others? It became suddenly vivid to her that there had been many, 
almost daily, others, since Guy Dawnish's eoming to Wentworth. Even the 
previous winter—the winter of his arrival from England—his visits had 
been numerous enough to make Wentworth aware that—very naturally—Mrs. 
Ransom was "looking after" the stray young Englishman eommitted to her 
husband's eare by an eminent Q. C. whom the Ransoms had known on one of 



their brief London visits, and with whom Ransom had sinee maintained 
professional relations. All this was in the natural order of things, as 
sanetioned by the soeial code of Wentworth. Every one was kind to Guy 
Dawnish—some rather importunately so, as Margaret Ransom had smiled to 
observe—but it was recognized as fitting that she should be kindest, 
since he was in a sense her property, since his people in England, by 
profusely acknowledging her kindness, had given it the domestic 
sanction without which, to Wentworth, any social relation between the 
sexes remained unhallowed and to be viewed askance. Yes! And even this 
second winter, when the visits had become so much more frequent, so 
admitted a part of the day's routine, there had not been, from any one, 
a hint of surprise or of conjecture.... 

Mrs. Ransom smiled with a faint bitterness. She was protected by her 
age, no doubt—her age and her past, and the image her mirror gave back 
to her.... 

Her door-handle turned suddenly, and the bolt's resistance was met by 
an impatient knock. 

"Margaret!" 

She started up, her brightness fading, and unbolted the door to admit 
her husband. 

"Why are you locked in? Why, you're not dressed yet!" he exclaimed. 

It was possible for Ransom to reach his dressing-room by a slight 
circuit through the passage; but it was characteristic of the 
relentless domesticity of their relation that he chose, as a matter of 
course, the directer way through his wife's bedroom. She had never 
before been disturbed by this practice, which she accepted as 
inevitable, but had merely adapted her own habits to it, delaying her 
hasty toilet till he was safely in his room, or completing it before 
she heard his step on the stair; since a scrupulous traditional prudery 
had miraculously survived this massacre of all the privacies. 

"Oh, I shan't dress this evening—I shall just have some tea in the 
library after you've gone," she answered absently. "Your things are 
laid out," she added, rousing herself 

He looked surprised. "The dinner's at seven. I suppose the speeches 
will begin at nine. I thought you were coming to hear them." 

She wavered. "I don't know. I think not. Mrs. Sperry's ill, and I've no 
one else to go with." 

He glanced at his watch. "Why not get hold of Dawnish? Wasn't he here 
just now? Why didn't you ask him?" 



She turned toward her dressing-table, and straightened the comb and 
brush with a nervous hand. Her husband had given her, that morning, two 
tickets for the ladies' gallery in Hamblin Hall, where the great public 
dinner of the evening was to take place—a banquet offered by the 
faculty of Wentworth to visitors of academic eminence—and she had 
meant to ask Dawnish to go with her: it had seemed the most natural 
thing to do, till the end of his visit came, and then, after all, she 
had not spoken.... 

"It's too late now," she murmured, bending over her pin cushion. 

"Too late? Not if you telephone him." 

Her husband came toward her, and she turned quickly to face him, lest 
he should suspect her of trying to avoid his eye. To what duplicity was 
she already committed! 

Ransom laid a friendly hand on her arm: "Come along, Margaret. You know 
I speak for the bar." She was aware, in his voice, of a little note of 
surprise at his having to remind her of this. 

"Oh, yes. I meant to go, of course—" 

"Well, then—" He opened his dressing-room door, and caught a glimpse 
of the retreating house-maid's skirt. "Here's Maria now. Maria! Call up 
Mr. Dawnish—at Mrs. Creswell's, you know. Tell him Mrs. Ransom wants 
him to go with her to hear the speeches this evening—the speeches , 
you understand?—and he's to call for her at a quarter before nine." 

Margaret heard the Irish "Yessir" on the stairs, and stood motionless, 
while her husband added loudly: "And bring me some towels when you come 
up." Then he turned back into his wife's room. 

"Why, it would be a thousand pities for Guy to miss this. He's so 
interested in the way we do things over here—and I don't know that 
he's ever heard me speak in public." Again the slight note of fatuity! 

Was it possible that Ransom was a fatuous man? 

He paused in front of her, his short-sighted unobservant glance 
concentrating itself unexpectedly on her face. 

"You're not going like that, are you?" he asked, with glaring 
eye-glasses. 

"Like what?" she faltered, lifting a conscious hand to the velvet at 
her throat. 


'With your hair in such a fearful mess. Have you been shampooing it? 



You look like the Brant girl at the end of a tennis-match." 

The Brant girl was their horror—the horror of all right-thinking 
Wentworth; a laced, whale-boned, frizzle-headed, high-heeled daughter 
of iniquity, who came—from New York, of course—on long, disturbing, 
tumultuous visits to a Wentworth aunt, working havoc among the 
freshmen, and leaving, when she departed, an angry wake of criticism 
that ruffled the social waters for weeks. _She_, too, had tried her 
hand at Guy—with ludicrous unsuccess. And now, to be compared to 
her—to be accused of looking "New Yorky!" Ah, there are times when 
husbands are obtuse; and Ransom, as he stood there, thick and yet 
juiceless, in his dry legal middle age, with his wiry dust-coloured 
beard, and his perpetual _pince-nez_, seemed to his wife a sudden 
embodiment of this traditional attribute. Not that she had ever fancied 
herself, poor soul, a " femme incomprise ." She had, on the contrary, 
prided herself on being understood by her husband, almost as much as on 
her own complete comprehension of him. Wentworth laid a good deal of 
stress on "motives"; and Margaret Ransom and her husband had dwelt in a 
complete community of motive. It had been the proudest day of her life 
when, without consulting her, he had refused an offer of partnership in 
an eminent New York firm because he preferred the distinction of 
practising in Wentworth, of being known as the legal representative of 
the University. Wentworth, in fact, had always been the bond between 
the two; they were united in their veneration for that estimable seat 
of learning, and in their modest yet vivid consciousness of possessing 
its tone. The Wentworth "tone" is unmistakable: it permeates every part 
of the social economy, from the _coiffure_ of the ladies to the 
preparation of the food. It has its sumptuary laws as well as its 
curriculum of learning. It sits in judgment not only on its own 
townsmen but on the rest of the world—enlightening, criticising, 
ostracizing a heedless universe—and non-conformity to Wentworth 
standards involves obliteration from Wentworth's consciousness. 

In a world without traditions, without reverence, without stability, 
such little expiring centres of prejudice and precedent make an 
irresistible appeal to those instincts for which a democracy has 
neglected to provide. Wentworth, with its "tone," its backward 
references, its inflexible aversions and condemnations, its hard moral 
outline preserved intact against a whirling background of experiment, 
had been all the poetry and history of Margaret Ransom's life. Yes, 
what she had really esteemed in her husband was the fact of his being 
so intense an embodiment of Wentworth; so long and closely identified, 
for instance, with its legal affairs, that he was almost a part of its 
university existence, that of course, at a college banquet, he would 
inevitably speak for the bar! 

It was wonderful of how much consequence all this had seemed till 


now.... 



II 


WHEN, punctually at ten minutes to seven, her husband had emerged from 
the house, Margaret Ransom remained seated in her bedroom, addressing 
herself anew to the diffieult process of self-eolleetion. As an aid to 
this endeavour, she bent forward and looked out of the window, 
following Ransom's figure as it reeeded down the elm-shaded street. He 
moved almost alone between the prim fiowerless grass-plots, the white 
porches, the protrusion of irrelevant shingled gables, whieh stamped 
the empty street as part of an American college town. She had always 
been proud of living in Hill Street, where the university people 
congregated, proud to associate her husband's retreating back, as he 
walked daily to his offiee, with baeks literary and pedagogie, backs of 
which it was whispered, for the edifieation of duly-impressed visitors: 
"Wait till that old boy turns—that's so-and-so." 

This had been her world, a world destitute of personal experienee, but 
filled with a rieh sense of privilege and distinction, of being not as 
those millions were who, denied the inestimable advantage of living at 
Wentworth, pursued elsewhere careers foredoomed to futility by that 
very fact. 

And now—! 

She rose and turned to her work-table where she had dropped, on 
entering, the handful of photographs that Guy Dawnish had left with 
her. While he sat so elose, pointing out and explaining, she had hardly 
taken in the details; but now, on the full tones of his low young 
voice, they came back with redoubled distinctness. This was Guise 
Abbey, his uncle's place in Wiltshire, where, under his grandfather's 
rule, Guy's own boyhood had been spent: a long gabled Jaeobean facade, 
many-ehimneyed, ivy-draped, overhung (she felt sure) by the boughs of a 
venerable rookery. And in this other picture—the walled garden at 
Guise—that was his unele. Lord Askem, a hale gouty-looking figure, 
planted robustly on the terraee, a gun on his shoulder and a eouple of 
setters at his feet. And here was the river below the park, with Guy 
"punting" a girl in a flapping hat—how Margaret hated the flap that 
hid the girl's face! And here was the tennis-court, with Guy among a 
jolly cross-legged group of youths in flarmels, and pretty girls about 
the tea-table under the big lime: in the eentre the curate handing 
bread and butter, and in the middle distance a footman approaching with 
more cups. 

Margaret raised this picture eloser to her eyes, puzzling, in the 
diminished light, over the face of the girl nearest to Guy 
Dawnish—bent above him in profile, while he laughingly lifted his 
head. No hat hid this profile, which stood out clearly against the 
foliage behind it. 



"And who is that handsome girl?" Margaret had said, detaining the 
photograph as he pushed it aside, and struck by the fact that, of the 
whole group, he had left only this member unnamed. 

"Oh, only Gwendolen Matcher—I've always known her—. Look at this: the 
almshouses at Guise. Aren't they jolly?" 

And then—without her having had the courage to ask if the girl in the 
punt were also Gwendolen Matcher—they passed on to photographs of his 
rooms at Oxford, of a cousin's studio in London—one of Lord Askern's 
grandsons was "artistic"—of the rose-hung cottage in Wales to which, 
on the old Earl's death, his daughter-in-law, Guy's mother, had retired. 

Every one of the photographs opened a window on the life Margaret had 
been trying to picture since she had known him—a life so rich, so 
romantic, so packed—in the mere casual vocabulary of daily life—with 
historic reference and poetic allusion, that she felt almost oppressed 
by this distant whiff of its air. The very words he used fascinated and 
bewildered her. He seemed to have been bom into all sorts of 
cormections, political, historical, official, that made the Ransom 
situation at Wentworth as featureless as the top shelf of a dark 
closet. Some one in the family had "asked for the Chiltern 
Hundreds"—one uncle was an Elder Brother of the Trinity House—some 
one else was the Master of a College—some one was in command at 
Devonport—the Army, the Navy, the House of Commons, the House of 
Eords, the most venerable seats of learning, were all woven into the 
dense background of this young man's light unconscious talk. Eor the 
unconsciousness was unmistakable. Margaret was not without experience 
of the transatlantic visitor who sounds loud names and evokes 
reverberating connections. The poetry of Guy Dawnish's situation lay in 
the fact that it was so completely a part of early associations and 
accepted facts. Eife was like that in England—in Wentworth of course 
(where he had been sent, through his uncle's influence, for two years' 
training in the neighbouring electrical works at Smedden)—in 
Wentworth, though "immensely jolly," it was different. The fact that he 
was qualifying to be an electrical engineer—with the hope of a 
secretaryship at the London end of the great Smedden Company—that, at 
best, he was returning home to a life of industrial "grind," this fact, 
though avowedly a bore, did not disconnect him from that brilliant 
pinnacled past, that many-faceted life in which the brightest episodes 
of the whole body of English fiction seemed collectively reflected. Of 
course he would have to work—younger sons' sons almost always had 
to—but his uncle Askem (like Wentworth) was "immensely jolly," and 
Guise always open to him, and his other uncle, the Master, a capital 
old boy too—and in town he could always put up with his clever aunt, 

Eady Caroline Duckett, who had made a "beastly marriage" and was 
horribly poor, but who knew everybody jolly and amusing, and had always 
been particularly kind to him. 



It was not—and Margaret had not, even in her own thoughts, to defend 
herself from the imputation—it was not what Wentworth would have 
called the "material side" of her friend's situation that captivated 
her. She was austerely proof against such appeals: her enthusiasms were 
all of the imaginative order. What subjugated her was the unexampled 
prodigality with which he poured for her the same draught of tradition 
of which Wentworth held out its little teacupful. He besieged her with 
a million Wentworths in one—saying, as it were: "All these are mine 
for the asking—and I choose you instead!" 

For this, she told herself somewhat dizzily, was what it came to—the 
summing-up toward which her conscientious efforts at self-collection 
had been gradually pushing her: with all this in reach, Guy Dawnish was 
leaving Wentworth reluctantly. 

"I _was_ a bit lonely here at first—but now!" And again: "It will be 
jolly, of course, to see them all again—but there are some things one 
doesn't easily give up...." 

If he had known only Wentworth, it would have been wonderful enough 
that he should have chosen her out of all Wentworth—but to have known 
that other life, and to set her in the balance against it—poor 
Margaret Ransom, in whom, at the moment, nothing seemed of weight but 
her years! Ah, it might well produce, in nerves and brain, and poor 
unpractised pulses, a flushed tumult of sensation, the rush of a great 
wave of life, under which memory struggled in vain to reassert itself, 
to particularize again just what his last words—the very last—had 
been.... 

When consciousness emerged, quivering, from this retrospective assault, 
it pushed Margaret Ransom—feeling herself a mere leaf in the 
blast—toward the writing-table from which her innocent and voluminous 
correspondence habitually flowed. She had a letter to write now—much 
shorter but more difficult than any she had ever been called on to 
indite. 

"Dear Mr. Dawnish," she began, "since telephoning you just now I have 
decided not—" 

Maria's voice, at the door, announced that tea was in the library: "And 
I s'pose it's the brown silk you'll wear to the speaking?" 

In the usual order of the Ransom existence, its mistress's toilet was 
performed unassisted; and the mere enquiry—at once friendly and 
deferential—projected, for Margaret, a strong light on the importance 
of the occasion. That she should answer: "But I am not going," when the 
going was so manifestly part of a household solemnity about which the 
thoughts below stairs fluttered in proud participation; that in face of 



such participation she should utter a word implying indifference or 
hesitation—nay, revealing herself the transposed, uprooted thing she 
had been on the verge of becoming; to do this was—well! infinitely 
harder than to perform the alternative aet of tearing up the sheet of 
note-paper under her reluetant pen. 

Yes, she said, she would wear the brown silk.... 


Ill 

ALL the heat and glare from the long illuminated table, about which the 
fumes of many eourses still hung in a savoury fog, seemed to surge up 
to the ladies' gallery, and concentrate themselves in the burning 
cheeks of a slender figure withdrawn behind the projeetion of a pillar. 

It never oeeurred to Margaret Ransom that she was sitting in the shade. 
She supposed that the full light of the ehandeliers was beating on her 
faee—and there were moments when it seemed as though all the heads 
about the great horse-shoe below, bald, shaggy, sleek, close-thatehed, 
or thinly lattieed, were equipped with an additional pair of eyes, set 
at an angle whieh enabled them to rake her face as relentlessly as the 
electrie burners. 

In the lull after a speech, the gallery was fluttering with the rustle 
of programmes eonsulted, and Mrs. Sheff (the Brant girl's aunt) leaned 
forward to say enthusiastieally: "And now we're to hear Mr. Ransom!" 

A louder buzz rose from the table, and the heads (without relaxing 
their upward vigilance) seemed to merge, and flow together, like an 
attentive flood, toward the upper end of the horse-shoe, where all the 
threads of Margaret Ransom's consciousness were suddenly drawn into 
what seemed a small speck, no more—a black speck that rose, hung in 
air, dissolved into gyrating gestures, became distended, enormous, 
preponderant—became her husband "speaking." 

"It's the heat—" Margaret gasped, pressing her handkerehief to her 
whitening lips, and finding just strength enough left to push back 
farther into the shadow. 

She felt a touch on her arm. "It _is_ horrible—shall we go?" a voice 
suggested; and, "Yes, yes, let us go," she whispered, feeling, with a 
great throb of relief, _that_ to be the only possible, the only 
conceivable, solution. To sit and listen to her husband now—how 
could she ever have thought she eould survive it? Luekily, under the 
lingering hubbub from below, his opening words were inaudible, and she 
had only to run the gauntlet of sympathetie feminine glanees, shot 
after her between waving fans and programmes, as, guided by Guy 
Dawnish, she managed to reach the door. It was really so hot that even 



Mrs. Sheff was not much surprised—till long afterward.... 


The winding stairease was empty, half dark and blessedly silent. In a 
committee room helow Dawnish found the inevitable water jug, and filled 
a glass for her, while she leaned baek, eonfronted only by a frowning 
college President in an emblazoned frame. The academic frown descended 
on her like an anathema when she rose and followed her eompanion out of 
the building. 

Hamblin Hall stands at the end of the long green "Campus" with its 
sextuple line of elms—the boast and the singularity of Wentworth. A 
pale spring moon, rising above the dome of the University library at 
the opposite end of the elm-walk, diffused a pearly mildness in the 
sky, melted to thin haze the shadows of the trees, and turned to golden 
yellow the lights of the college windows. Against this soft suffusion 
of light the Library cupola assumed a Bramantesque graee, the white 
steeple of the eongregational church became a campanile topped by a 
winged spirit, and the seant portieoes of the older halls the 
colonnades of elassie temples. 

"This is better—" Dawnish said, as they passed down the steps and 
under the shadow of the elms. 

They moved on a little way in silence before he began again: "You're 
too tired to walk. Let us sit down a few minutes." 

Her feet, in truth, were leaden, and not far off a group of park 
benches, encircling the pedestal of a patriot in bronze, invited them 
to rest. But Dawnish was guiding her toward a lateral path which bent, 
through shrubberies, toward a strip of turf between two of the 
buildings. 

"It will be cooler by the river," he said, moving on without waiting 
for a possible protest. None came: it seemed easier, for the moment, to 
let herself be led without any conventional feint of resistanee. And 
besides, there was nothing wrong about this—the wrong would have 
been in sitting up there in the glare, pretending to listen to her 
husband, a dutiful wife among her kind.... 

The path deseended, as both knew, to the ehosen, the inimitable spot of 
Wentworth: that fugitive eurve of the river, where, before hurrying on 
to glut the brutal industries of South Wentworth and Smedden, it 
simulated for a few hundred yards the leisurely paee of an aneient 
university stream, with willows on its banks and a stretch of turf 
extending from the grounds of Hamblin Hall to the boat houses at the 
farther bend. Here too were benehes, beneath the willows, and so close 
to the river that the voiee of its gliding softened and filled out the 
reverberating silence between Margaret and her eompanion, and made her 
feel that she knew why he had brought her there. 



"Do you feel better?" he asked gently as he sat down beside her. 

"Oh, yes. I only needed a little air." 

"I'm so glad you did. Of course the speeches were tremendously 
interesting—but I prefer this. What a good night!" 

"Yes." 

There was a pause, which now, after all, the soothing accompaniment of 
the river seemed hardly sufficient to fill. 

"I wonder what time it is. I ought to be going home," Margaret began at 
length. 

"Oh, if s not late. They'll be at it for hours in there—yet." 

She made a faint inarticulate sound. She wanted to say: "No—Robert's 
speech was to be the last—" but she could not bring herself to 
pronounce Ransom's name, and at the moment no other way of refuting her 
companion's statement occurred to her. 

The young man leaned back luxuriously, reassured by her silence. 

"You see it's my last chance—and I want to make the most of it." 

"Your last chance?" How stupid of her to repeat his words on that 
cooing note of interrogation! It was just such a lead as the Brant girl 
might have given him. 

"To be with you—like this. I haven't had so many. And there's less 
than a week left." 

She attempted to laugh. "Perhaps it will sound longer if you call it 
five days." 

The flatness of that, again! And she knew there were people who called 
her intelligent. Fortunately he did not seem to notice it; but her 
laugh continued to sound in her own ears—the coquettish chirp of 
middle age! She decided that if he spoke again—if he said 
anything—she would make no farther effort at evasion: she would take 
it directly, seriously, frankly—she would not be doubly disloyal. 

"Besides," he continued, throwing his arm along the back of the bench, 
and turning toward her so that his face was like a dusky bas-relief 
with a silver rim—"besides, there's something I've been wanting to 
tell you." 



The sound of the river seemed to cease altogether: the whole world 
became silent. 


Margaret had trusted her inspiration farther than it appeared likely to 
carry her. Again she could think of nothing happier than to repeat, on 
the same witless note of interrogation: "To tell me?" 

"You only." 

The constraint, the difficulty, seemed to be on his side now: she 
divined it by the renewed shifting of his attitude—he was capable, 
usually, of such fine intervals of immobility—and by a confusion in 
his utterance that set her own voice throbbing in her throat. 

"You've been so perfect to me," he began again. "It's not my fault if 
you've made me feel that you would understand everything—make 
allowances for everything—see just how a man may have held out, and 
fought against a thing—as long as he had the strength.... This may be 
my only chance; and I can't go away without telling you." 

He had turned from her now, and was staring at the river, so that his 
profde was projected against the moonlight in all its beautiful young 
dejection. 

There was a slight pause, as though he waited for her to speak; then 
she leaned forward and laid her hand on his. 

"If I have really been—if I have done for you even the least part of 
what you say ... what you imagine ... will you do for me, now, just one 
thing in return?" 

He sat motionless, as if fearing to frighten away the shy touch on his 
hand, and she left it there, conscious of her gesture only as part of 
the high ritual of their farewell. 

"What do you want me to do?" he asked in a low tone. 

"_Not_ to tell me!" she breathed on a deep note of entreaty. 

"_Not_ to tell you-?" 

"Anything— anything—just to leave our ... our friendship ... as it 
has been—as—as a painter, if a friend asked him, might leave a 
picture—not quite finished, perhaps ... but all the more exquisite...." 

She felt the hand under hers slip away, recover itself, and seek her 
own, which had flashed out of reach in the same instant—felt the start 
that swept him round on her as if he had been caught and turned about 
by the shoulders. 



"You— you—?" he stammered, in a strange voice full of fear and 
tenderness; but she held fast, so centred in her inexorable resolve 
that she was hardly conscious of the effect her words might be 
producing. 

"Don't you see," she hurried on, "don't you _feel_ how much safer it 
is—yes. I'm willing to put it so!—how much safer to leave everything 
undisturbed ... just as ... as it has grown of itself... without 
trying to say: 'It's this or thaf...? It's what we each choose to call 
it to ourselves, after all, isn't it? Don't let us try to find a name 
that... that we should both agree upon ... we probably shouldn't 
succeed." She laughed abruptly. "And ghosts vanish when one names 
them!" she ended with a break in her voice. 

When she ceased her heart was beating so violently that there was a 
rush in her ears like the noise of the river after rain, and she did 
not immediately make out what he was answering. But as she recovered 
her lucidity she said to herself that, whatever he was saying, she must 
not hear it; and she began to speak again, half playfully, half 
appealingly, with an eloquence of entreaty, an ingenuity in argument, 
of which she had never dreamed herself capable. And then, suddenly, 
strangling hands seemed to reach up from her heart to her throat, and 
she had to stop. 

Her companion remained motionless. He had not tried to regain her hand, 
and his eyes were away from her, on the river. But his nearness had 
become something formidable and exquisite—something she had never 
before imagined. A flush of guilt swept over her—vague reminiscences 
of French novels and of opera plots. This was what such women felt, 
then ... this was "shame." ... Phrases of the newspaper and the pulpit 
danced before her.... She dared not speak, and his silence began to 
frighten her. Had ever a heart beat so wildly before in Wentworth? 

He turned at last, and taking her two hands, quite simply, kissed them 
one after the other. 

"I shall never forget—" he said in a confused voice, unlike his own. 

A return of strength enabled her to rise, and even to let her eyes meet 
his for a moment. 

"Thank you," she said, simply also. 

She turned away from the bench, regaining the path that led back to the 
college buildings, and he walked beside her in silence. When they 
reached the elm walk it was dotted with dispersing groups. The 
"speaking" was over, and Hamblin Hall had poured its audience out into 
the moonlight. Margaret felt a rush of relief, followed by a receding 



wave of regret. She had the distinct sensation that her hour—her one 
hour—was over. 


One of the groups just ahead broke up as they approached, and projected 
Ransom's solid bulk against the moonlight. 

"My husband," she said, hastening forward; and she never afterward 
forgot the look of his back—heavy, round-shouldered, yet a little 
pompous—in a badly fitting overcoat that stood out at the neck and hid 
his collar. She had never before noticed how he dressed. 


IV 

THEY met again, inevitably, before Dawnish left; but the thing she 
feared did not happen—he did not try to see her alone. 

It even became clear to her, in looking back, that he had deliberately 
avoided doing so; and this seemed merely an added proof of his 
"understanding," of that deep undefmable communion that set them alone 
in an empty world, as if on a peak above the clouds. 

The five days passed in a flash; and when the last one came, it brought 
to Margaret Ransom an hour of weakness, of profound disorganization, 
when old barriers fell, old convictions faded—when to be alone with 
him for a moment became, after all, the one craving of her heart. She 
knew he was coming that afternoon to say "good-by"—and she knew also 
that Ransom was to be away at South Wentworth. She waited alone in her 
pale little drawing-room, with its scant kakemonos, its one or two 
chilly reproductions from the antique, its slippery Chippendale chairs. 

At length the bell rang, and her world became a rosy blur—through 
which she presently discerned the austere form of Mrs. Sperry, wife of 
the Professor of palaeontology, who had come to talk over with her the 
next winter's programme for the Higher Thought Club. They debated the 
question for an hour, and when Mrs. Sperry departed Margaret had a 
confused impression that the course was to deal with the influence of 
the First Crusade on the development of European architecture—but the 
sentient part of her knew only that Dawnish had not come. 

He "bobbed in," as he would have put it, after dirmer—having, it 
appeared, run across Ransom early in the day, and learned that the 
latter would be absent till evening. Margaret was in the study with her 
husband when the door opened and Dawnish stood there. Ransom—who had 
not had time to dress—was seated at his desk, a pile of shabby law 
books at his elbow, the light from a hanging lamp falling on his 
grayish stubble of hair, his sallow forehead and spectacled eyes. 

Dawnish, towering higher than usual against the shadows of the room, 
and refined by his unusual pallor, hung a moment on the threshold, then 
came in, explaining himself profusely—laughing, accepting a cigar, 



letting Ransom push an ann-chair forward—a Dawnish she had never seen, 
ill at ease, ejaeulatory, yet somehow more mature, more obscurely in 
command of him s elf. 

Margaret drew hack, seating herself in the shade, in such a way that 
she saw her husband's head first, and beyond it their visitor's, 
relieved against the dusk of the book shelves. Her heart was still—she 
felt no throbbing in her throat or temples: all her life seemed 
concentrated in the hand that lay on her knee, the hand he would touch 
when they said good-by. 

Afterward her heart rang all the changes, and there was a mood in which 
she reproached herself for cowardice—for having deliberately missed 
her one moment with him, the moment in which she might have sounded the 
depths of life, for joy or anguish. But that mood was fleeting and 
infrequent. In quieter hours she blushed for it—she even trembled to 
think that he might have guessed such a regret in her. It seemed to 
convict her of a lack of fineness that he should have had, in his youth 
and his power, a tenderer, surer sense of the peril of a rash 
touch—should have handled the case so much more delicately. 

At first her days were fire and the nights long solemn vigils. Her 
thoughts were no longer vulgarized and defaced by any notion of 
"guilt," of mental disloyalty. She was ashamed now of her shame. What 
had happened was as much outside the sphere of her marriage as some 
transaction in a star. It had simply given her a secret life of 
incommunicable joys, as if all the wasted springs of her youth had been 
stored in some hidden pool, and she could return there now to bathe in 
them. 

After that there came a phase of loneliness, through which the life 
about her loomed phantasmal and remote. She thought the dead must feel 
thus, repeating the vain gestures of the living beside some Stygian 
shore. She wondered if any other woman had lived to whom nothing had 
ever happened?_ And then his first letter came.... 

It was a charming letter—a perfect letter. The little touch of 
awkwardness and constraint under its boyish spontaneity told her more 
than whole pages of eloquence. He spoke of their friendship—of their 
good days together.... Ransom, chancing to come in while she read, 
noticed the foreign stamps; and she was able to hand him the letter, 
saying gaily: "There's a message for you," and knowing all the while 
that _her_ message was safe in her heart. 

On the days when the letters came the outlines of things grew 
indistinct, and she could never afterward remember what she had done or 
how the business of life had been carried on. It was always a surprise 
when she found dinner on the table as usual, and Ransom seated opposite 
to her, running over the evening paper. 



But though Dawnish continued to write, with all the English loyalty to 
the outward observances of friendship, his communieations came only at 
intervals of several weeks, and between them she had time to repossess 
herself, to regain some sort of normal eontact with life. And the 
eustomary, the reeurring, gradually reelaimed her, the net of habit 
tightened again—her daily life beeame real, and her one momentary 
eseape from it an exquisite illusion. Not that she eeased to believe in 
the miraele that had befallen her: she still treasured the reality of 
her one moment beside the river. What reason was there for doubting it? 
She eould hear the ring of truth in young Dawnish's voice: "It's not my 
fault if you've made me feel that you would understand everything...." 
No! she believed in her miracle, and the belief sweetened and illumined 
her life; but she eame to see that what was for her the transformation 
of her whole being might well have been, for her eompanion, a mere 
passing explosion of gratitude, of boyish good-fellowship touehed with 
the pang of leave-taking. She even reaehed the point of telling herself 
that it was "better so": this view of the episode so defended it from 
the alternating extremes of self-reproaeh and derision, so enshrined it 
in a pale immortality to whieh she could make her seeret pilgrimages 
without reproaeh. 

For a long time she had not been able to pass by the beneh under the 
willows—she even avoided the elm walk till autumn had stripped its 
branehes. But every day, now, she noted a step toward reeovery; and at 
last a day came when, walking along the river, she said to herself, as 
she approaehed the beneh: "I used not to be able to pass here without 
thinking of him; and now I am not thinking of him at all!" 

This seemed such convincing proof of her recovery that she began, as 
spring returned, to permit herself, now and then, a quiet session on 
the beneh—a dedieated hour from whieh she went baek fortified to her 
task. 

She had not heard from her friend for six weeks or more—the intervals 
between his letters were growing longer. But that was "best" too, and 
she was not anxious, for she knew he had obtained the post he had been 
preparing for, and that his active life in London had begun. The 
thought reminded her, one mild March day, that in leaving the house she 
had thrust in her reticule a letter from a Wentworth friend who was 
abroad on a holiday. The envelope bore the London post mark, a fact 
showing that the lady's faee was turned toward home. Margaret seated 
herself on her beneh, and drawing out the letter began to read it. 

The London deseribed was that of shops and museums—as remote as 
possible from the setting of Guy Dawnish's existenee. But suddenly 
Margaret's eye fell on his name, and the page began to tremble in her 
hands. 



"I heard such a funny thing yesterday about your friend Mr. Dawnish. We 
went to a tea at Professor Bunce's (I do wish you knew the 
Bunces—their atmosphere is so uplifting ), and there I met that Miss 
Bruce-Pringle who came out last year to take a course in histology at 
the Annex. Of course she asked about you and Mr. Ransom, and then she 
told me she had just seen Mr. Dawnish's aunt—the clever one he was 
always talking about, Lady Caroline something—and that they were all 
in a dreadful state about him. 1 wonder if you knew he was engaged when 
he went to America? He never mentioned it to _us_. She said it was not 
a positive engagement, but an understanding with a girl he has always 
been devoted to, who lives near their place in Wiltshire; and both 
families expected the marriage to take place as soon as he got back. It 
seems the girl is an heiress (you know how low_ the English ideals are 
compared with ours), and Miss Bruce-Pringle said his relations were 
perfectly delighted at his 'being provided for,' as she called it. 

Well, when he got back he asked the girl to release him; and she and 
her family were furious, and so were his people; but he holds out, and 
won't marry her, and won't give a reason, except that he has 'formed an 
unfortunate attachment.' Did you ever hear anything so peculiar? His 
aunt, who is quite wild about it, says it must have happened at 
Wentworth, because he didn't go anywhere else in America. Do you 
suppose it _could_ have been the Brant girl? But why 'unfortunate' when 
everybody knows she would have jumped at him?" 

Margaret folded the letter and looked out across the river. It was not 
the same river, but a mystic current shot with moonlight. The bare 
willows wove a leafy veil above her head, and beside her she felt the 
nearness of youth and tempestuous tenderness. It had all happened just 
here, on this very seat by the river—it had come to her, and passed 
her by, and she had not held out a hand to detain it.... 

Well! Was it not, by that very abstention, made more deeply and 
ineffaceably hers? She could argue thus while she had thought the 
episode, on his side, a mere transient effect of propinquity; but now 
that she knew it had altered the whole course of his life, now that it 
took on substance and reality, asserted a separate existence outside of 
her own troubled consciousness—now it seemed almost cowardly to have 
missed her share in it. 

She walked home in a dream. Now and then, when she passed an 
acquaintance, she wondered if the pain and glory were written on her 
face. But Mrs. Sperry, who stopped her at the corner of Maverick Street 
to say a word about the next meeting of the Higher Thought Club, seemed 
to remark no change in her. 

When she reached home Ransom had not yet returned from the office, and 
she went straight to the library to tidy his writing-table. It was part 
of her daily duty to bring order out of the chaos of his papers, and of 
late she had fastened on such small recurring tasks as some one falling 



over a precipice might snatch at the weak bushes in its clefts. 


When she had sorted the letters she took up some pamphlets and 
newspapers, glancing over them to see if they were to be kept. Among 
the papers was a page tom from a London _Times_ of the previous month. 
Her eye ran down its columns and suddenly a paragraph flamed out. 

"We are requested to state that the marriage arranged between Mr. Guy 
Dawnish, son of the late Colonel the Hon. Roderick Dawnish, of Malby, 
Wilts, and Gwendolen, daughter of Samuel Matcher, Esq. of Armingham 
Towers, Wilts, will not take place." 

Margaret dropped the paper and sat down, hiding her face against the 
stained baize of the desk. She remembered the photograph of the 
tennis-court at Guise—she remembered the handsome girl at whom Guy 
Dawnish looked up, laughing. A gust of tears shook her, loosening the 
dry surface of conventional feeling, welling up from unsuspected 
depths. She was sorry—very sorry, yet so glad—so ineffably, 
impenitently glad. 


V 

THERE came a reaction in which she decided to write to him. She even 
sketched out a letter of sisterly, almost motherly, remonstrance, in 
which she reminded him that he "still had all his life before him." But 
she reflected that so, after all, had she; and that seemed to weaken 
the argument. 

In the end she decided not to send the letter. He had never spoken to 
her of his engagement to Gwendolen Matcher, and his letters had 
contained no allusion to any sentimental disturbance in his life. She 
had only his few broken words, that night by the river, on which to 
build her theory of the case. But illuminated by the phrase "an 
unfortunate attachment" the theory towered up, distinct and immovable, 
like some high landmark by which travellers shape their course. She had 
been loved—extraordinarily loved. But he had chosen that she should 
know of it by his silence rather than by his speech. He had understood 
that only on those terms could their transcendant communion 
continue—that he must lose her to keep her. To break that silence 
would be like spilling a cup of water in a waste of sand. There would 
be nothing left for her thirst. 

Her life, thenceforward, was bathed in a tranquil beauty. The days 
flowed by like a river beneath the moon—each ripple caught the 
brightness and passed it on. She began to take a renewed interest in 
her familiar round of duties. The tasks which had once seemed 
colourless and irksome had now a kind of sacrificial sweetness, a 
symbolic meaning into which she alone was initiated. She had been 



restless—had longed to travel; now she felt that she should never 
again eare to leave Wentworth. But if her desire to wander had ceased, 
she travelled in spirit, performing invisible pilgrimages in the 
footsteps of her friend. She regretted that her one short visit to 
England had taken her so little out of London—that her acquaintance 
with the landscape had been formed chiefly through the windows of a 
railway carriage. She threw herself into the architectural studies of 
the Higher Thought Club, and distinguished herself, at the spring 
meetings, by her fluency, her competence, her inexhaustible curiosity 
on the subject of the growth of English Gothic. She ransacked the 
shelves of the college library, she borrowed photographs of the 
cathedrals, she pored over the folio pages of "The Seats of Noblemen 
and Gentlemen." She was like some banished princess who learns that she 
has inherited a domain in her own country, who knows that she will 
never see it, yet feels, wherever she walks, its soil beneath her feet. 

May was half over, and the Higher Thought Club was to hold its last 
meeting, previous to the college festivities which, in early June, 
agreeably disorganized the social routine of Wentworth. The meeting was 
to take place in Margaret Ransom's drawing-room, and on the day before 
she sat upstairs preparing for her dual duties as hostess and 
orator—for she had been invited to read the final paper of the course. 

In order to sum up with precision her conclusions on the subject of 
English Gothic she had been rereading an analysis of the structural 
features of the principal English cathedrals; and she was murmuring 
over to herself the phrase: "The longitudinal arches of Lincoln have an 
approximately elliptical form," when there came a knock on the door, 
and Maria's voice announced: "There's a lady down in the parlour." 

Margaret's soul dropped from the heights of the shadowy vaulting to the 
dead level of an afternoon call at Wentworth. 

"A lady? Did she give no name?" 

Maria became confused. "She only said she was a lady—" and in reply to 
her mistress's look of mild surprise: "Well, ma'am, she told me so 
three or four times over." 

Margaret laid her book down, leaving it open at the description of 
Lincoln, and slowly descended the stairs. As she did so, she repeated 
to herself: "The longitudinal arches are elliptical." 

On the threshold below, she had the odd impression that her bare and 
inanimate drawing-room was brimming with life and noise—an impression 
produced, as she presently perceived, by the resolute forward dash—it 
was almost a pounce—of the one small figure restlessly measuring its 
length. 

The dash checked itself within a yard of Margaret, and the lady—a 



stranger—held baek long enough to stamp on her hostess a sharp 
impression of sallowness, leanness, keenness, before she said, in a 
voiee that might have been addressing an unruly eommittee meeting: "I 
am Lady Caroline Duckett—a fact I found it impossible to make clear to 
the young woman who let me in." 

A warm wave rushed up from Margaret's heart to her throat and forehead. 
She held out both hands impulsively. "Oh, I'm so glad—I'd no idea—" 

Her voice sank under her visitor's impartial scrutiny. 

"I don't wonder," said the latter drily. "I suppose she didn't mention, 
either, that my object in calling here was to see Mrs. Ransom?" 

"Oh, yes—won't you sit down?" Margaret pushed a chair forward. She 
seated herself at a little distance, brain and heart humming with a 
confused interchange of signals. This dark sharp woman was his 
aunt—the "clever aunt" who had had such a hard life, but had always 
managed to keep her head above water. Margaret remembered that Guy had 
spoken of her kindness—perhaps she would seem kinder when they had 
talked together a little. Meanwhile the first impression she produced 
was of an amplitude out of all proportion to her somewhat scant 
exterior. With her small flat figure, her shabby heterogeneous dress, 
she was as dowdy as any Professor's wife at Wentworth; but her 
dowdiness (Margaret borrowed a literary analogy to define it), her 
dowdiness was somehow "of the centre." Like the insignificant emissary 
of a great power, she was to be judged rather by her passports than her 
person. 

While Margaret was receiving these impressions, Lady Caroline, with 
quick bird-like twists of her head, was gathering others from the pale 
void spaces of the drawing-room. Her eyes, divided by a sharp nose like 
a bill, seemed to be set far enough apart to see at separate angles; 
but suddenly she bent both of them on Margaret. 

"This _is_ Mrs. Ransom's house?" she asked, with an emphasis on the 
verb that gave a distinct hint of unfulfilled expectations. 

Margaret assented. 

"Because your American houses, especially in the provincial towns, all 
look so remarkably alike, that I thought I might have been mistaken; 
and as my time is extremely limited—in fact I'm sailing on Wednesday—" 

She paused long enough to let Margaret say: "I had no idea you were in 
this country." 

Lady Caroline made no attempt to take this up. "And so much of it," she 
carried on her sentence, "has been wasted in talking to people I really 



hadn't the slightest desire to see, that you must excuse me if I go 
straight to the point." 

Margaret felt a sudden tension of the heart. "Of course," she said 
while a voice within her cried: "He is dead—he has left me a message." 

There was another pause; then Lady Caroline went on, with increasing 
asperity: "So that—in short—if I _could_ see Mrs. Ransom at once—" 

Margaret looked up in surprise. "I am Mrs. Ransom," she said. 

The other stared a moment, with much the same look of cautious 
incredulity that had marked her inspection of the drawing-room. Then 
light came to her. 

"Oh, I beg your pardon. I should have said that I wished to see Mrs. 
_Robert_ Ransom, not Mrs. Ransom. But I understood that in the States 
you don't make those distinctions." She paused a moment, and then went 
on, before Margaret could answer: "Perhaps, after all, it's as well 
that I should see you instead, since you're evidently one of the 
household—your son and his wife live with you, I suppose? Yes, on the 
whole, then, it's better—I shall be able to talk so much more 
frankly." She spoke as if, as a rule, circumstances prevented her 
giving rein to this propensity. "And frankness, of course, is the only 
way out of this—this extremely tiresome complication. You know, I 
suppose, that my nephew thinks he's in love with your daughter-in-law?" 

Margaret made a slight movement, but her visitor pressed on without 
heeding it. "Oh, don't fancy, please, that I'm pretending to take a 
high moral ground—though his mother does, poor dear! I can perfectly 
imagine that in a place like this—I've just been driving about it for 
two hours—a young man of Guy's age would _have_ to provide himself 
with some sort of distraction, and he's not the kind to go in for 
anything objectionable. Oh, we quite allow for that—we should allow 
for the whole affair, if it hadn't so preposterously ended in his 
throwing over the girl he was engaged to, and upsetting an arrangement 
that affected a number of people besides himself I understand that in 
the States it's different—the young people have only themselves to 
consider. In England—in our class, I mean—a great deal may depend on 
a young man's making a good match; and in Guy's case I may say that his 
mother and sisters (I won't include myself, though I might) have been 
simply stranded—thrown overboard—by his freak. You can understand how 
serious it is when I tell you that it's that and nothing else that has 
brought me all the way to America. And my first idea was to go straight 
to your daughter-in-law, since her influence is the only thing we can 
count on now, and put it to her fairly, as I'm putting it to you. But, 
on the whole, I dare say it's better to see you first—you might give 
me an idea of the line to take with her. I'm prepared to throw myself 
on her mercy!" 



Margaret rose from her ehair, outwardly rigid in proportion to her 
inward tremor. 


"You don't understand—" she began. 

Lady Caroline brushed the interruption aside. "Oh, but I 
do—eompletely! I cast no reflection on your daughter-in-law. Guy has 
made it quite clear to us that his attachment is—has, in short, not 
been rewarded. But don't you see that that's the worst part of it? 

There'd be much more hope of his recovering if Mrs. Robert Ransom 
had—had—" 

Margaret's voice broke from her in a cry. "I am Mrs. Robert Ransom," 
she said. 

If Lady Caroline Duckett had hitherto given her hostess the impression 
of a person not easily silenced, this fact added sensibly to the effect 
produced by the intense stillness which now fell on her. 

She sat quite motionless, her large bangled hands clasped about the 
meagre fur boa she had unwound from her neck on entering, her rusty 
black veil pushed up to the edge of a "fringe" of doubtful 
authenticity, her thin lips parted on a gasp that seemed to sharpen 
itself on the edges of her teeth. So overwhelming and helpless was her 
silence that Margaret began to feel a motion of pity beneath her 
indignation—a desire at least to facilitate the excuses which must 
terminate their disastrous colloquy. But when Lady Caroline found voice 
she did not use it to excuse herself 

"You _can't_ be," she said, quite simply. 

"Can't be?" Margaret stammered, with a flushing cheek. 

"I mean, it's some mistake. Are there _two_ Mrs. Robert Ransoms in the 
same town? Your family arrangements are so extremely puzzling." She had 
a farther rush of enlightenment. "Oh, I _see!_ I ought of course to 
have asked for Mrs. Robert Ransom 'Junior'!" 

The idea sent her to her feet with a haste which showed her impatience 
to make up for lost time. 

"There is no other Mrs. Robert Ransom at Wentworth," said Margaret. 

"No other—no 'Junior'? Are you sure?" Lady Caroline fell back into 
her seat again. "Then I simply don't see," she murmured helplessly. 

Margaret's blush had fixed itself on her throbbing forehead. She 
remained standing, while her strange visitor continued to gaze at her 



with a perturbation in which the consciousness of indiscretion had 
evidently as yet no part. 

"I simply don't see," she repeated. 

Suddenly she sprang up, and advancing to Margaret laid an inspired hand 
on her arm. "But, my dear woman, you can help us out all the same; you 
can help us to find out who it is—and you will, won't you? Because, 
as it's not you, you can't in the least mind what I've been saying—" 

Margaret, freeing her arm from her visitor's hold, drew back a step; 
but Lady Caroline instantly rejoined her. 

"Of course, I can see that if it _had_ been, you might have been 
annoyed: I dare say I put the case stupidly—but I'm so bewildered by 
this new development—by his using you all this time as a pretext—that 
I really don't know where to turn for light on the mystery—" 

She had Margaret in her imperious grasp again, but the latter broke 
from her with a more resolute gesture. 

"I'm afraid I have no light to give you," she began; but once more Lady 
Caroline caught her up. 

"Oh, but do please understand me! I condemn Guy most strongly for using 
your name—when we all know you'd been so amazingly kind to him! I 
haven't a word to say in his defence—but of course the important thing 
now is: who is the woman, since you're not?" 

The question rang out loudly, as if all the pale puritan comers of the 
room flung it back with a shudder at the speaker. In the silence that 
ensued Margaret felt the blood ebbing back to her heart; then she said, 
in a distinct and level voice: "I know nothing of the history of Mr. 
Dawnish." 

Lady Caroline gave a stare and a gasp. Her distracted hand groped for 
her boa and she began to wind it mechanically about her long neck. 

"It would really be an enormous help to us—and to poor Gwendolen 
Matcher," she persisted pleadingly. "And you'd be doing Guy himself a 
good turn." 

Margaret remained silent and motionless while her visitor drew on one 
of the worn gloves she had pulled off to adjust her veil. Lady Caroline 
gave the veil a final twitch. 


"I've come a tremendously long way," she said, "and, since it isn't 
you, I can't think why you won't help me...." 



When the door had elosed on her visitor Margaret Ransom went slowly up 
the stairs to her room. As she dragged her feet from one step to 
another, she remembered how she had sprung up the same steep flight 
after that visit of Guy Dawnish's when she had looked in the glass and 
seen on her face the blush of youth. 

When she reached her room she bolted the door as she had done that day, 
and again looked at herself in the narrow mirror above her 
dressing-table. It was just a year since then—the elms were budding 
again, the willows hanging their green veil above the bench by the 
river. But there was no trace of youth left in her face—she saw it now 
as others had doubtless always seen it. If it seemed as it did to Lady 
Caroline Duckett, what look must it have worn to the fresh gaze of 
young Guy Dawnish? 

A pretext—she had been a pretext. He had used her name to screen some 
one else—or perhaps merely to escape from a situation of which he was 
weary. She did not care to conjecture what his motive had 
been—everything connected with him had grown so remote and alien. She 
felt no anger—only an unspeakable sadness, a sadness which she knew 
would never be appeased. 

She looked at herself long and steadily; she wished to clear her eyes 
of all illusions. Then she turned away and took her usual seat beside 
her work-table. From where she sat she could look down the empty 
elm-shaded street, up which, at this hour every day, she was sure to 
see her husband's figure advancing. She would see it presently—she 
would see it for many years to come. She had a sudden aching sense of 
the length of the years that stretched before her. Strange that one who 
was not young should still, in all likelihood, have so long to live! 

Nothing was changed in the setting of her life, perhaps nothing would 
ever change in it. She would certainly live and die in Wentworth. And 
meanwhile the days would go on as usual, bringing the usual 
obligations. As the word flitted through her brain she remembered that 
she had still to put the finishing touches to the paper she was to read 
the next afternoon at the meeting of the Higher Thought Club. 

The book she had been reading lay face downward beside her, where she 
had left it an hour ago. She took it up, and slowly and painfully, like 
a child laboriously spelling out the syllables, she went on with the 
rest of the sentence: 

—"and they spring from a level not much above that of the springing of 
the transverse and diagonal ribs, which are so arranged as to give a 
convex curve to the surface of the vaulting conoid." 




THE MAN OUT OF THE NOSE 
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At the intersection of two certain streets in that part of San Francisco 
known by the rather loosely applied name of North Beach, is a vacant 
lot, which is rather more nearly level than is usually the case with 
lots, vacant or otherwise, in that region. Immediately at the back of 
it, to the south, however, the ground slopes steeply upward, the 
acclivity broken by three terraces cut into the soft rock. It is a place 
for goats and poor persons, several families of each class having 
occupied it jointly and amicably "from the foundation of the city." One 
of the humble habitations of the lowest terrace is noticeable for its 
rude resemblance to the human face, or rather to such a simulacrum of it 
as a boy might cut out of a hollowed pumpkin, meaning no offense to his 
race. The eyes are two circular windows, the nose is a door, the mouth 
an aperture caused by removal of a board below. There are no doorsteps. 
As a face, this house is too large; as a dwelling, too small. The blank, 
unmeaning stare of its lidless and browless eyes is uncarmy. 

Sometimes a man steps out of the nose, turns, passes the place where the 
right ear should be and making his way through the throng of children 
and goats obstructing the narrow walk between his neighbors' doors and 
the edge of the terrace gains the street by descending a flight of 
rickety stairs. Here he pauses to consult his watch and the stranger who 
happens to pass wonders why such a man as that can care what is the 
hour. Longer observations would show that the time of day is an 
important element in the man's movements, for it is at precisely two 
o'clock in the afternoon that he comes forth 365 times in every year. 

Having satisfied himself that he has made no mistake in the hour he 
replaces the watch and walks rapidly southward up the street two 
squares, turns to the right and as he approaches the next comer fixes 
his eyes on an upper window in a three-story building across the way. 

This is a somewhat dingy structure, originally of red brick and now 
gray. It shows the touch of age and dust. Built for a dwelling, it is 
now a factory. I do not know what is made there; the things that are 
commonly made in a factory, I suppose. I only know that at two o'clock 
in the afternoon of every day but Sunday it is full of activity and 
clatter; pulsations of some great engine shake it and there are 
recurrent screams of wood tormented by the saw. At the window on which 
the man fixes an intensely expectant gaze nothing ever appears; the 
glass, in truth, has such a coating of dust that it has long ceased to 
be transparent. The man looks at it without stopping; he merely keeps 
turning his head more and more backward as he leaves the building 
behind. Passing along to the next comer, he turns to the left, goes 



round the block, and comes back till he reaches the point diagonally 
across the street from the factory—point on his former course, which he 
then retraces, looking frequently backward over his right shoulder at 
the window while it is in sight. For many years he has not been known to 
vary his route nor to introduce a single innovation into his action. In 
a quarter of an hour he is again at the mouth of his dwelling, and a 
woman, who has for some time been standing in the nose, assists him to 
enter. He is seen no more until two o'clock the next day. The woman is 
his wife. She supports herself and him by washing for the poor people 
among whom they live, at rates which destroy Chinese and domestic 
competition. 

This man is about fifty-seven years of age, though he looks greatly 
older. His hair is dead white. He wears no beard, and is always newly 
shaven. His hands are clean, his nails well kept. In the matter of dress 
he is distinctly superior to his position, as indicated by his 
surroundings and the business of his wife. He is, indeed, very neatly, 
if not quite fashionably, clad. His silk hat has a date no earlier than 
the year before the last, and his boots, scrupulously polished, are 
innocent of patches. I am told that the suit which he wears during his 
daily excursions of fifteen minutes is not the one that he wears at 
home. Like everything else that he has, this is provided and kept in 
repair by the wife, and is renewed as frequently as her scanty means 
permit. 

Thirty years ago John Hardshaw and his wife lived on Rincon Hill in one 
of the finest residences of that once aristocratic quarter. He had once 
been a physician, but having inherited a considerable estate from his 
father concerned himself no more about the ailments of his 
fellow-creatures and found as much work as he cared for in managing his 
own affairs. Both he and his wife were highly cultivated persons, and 
their house was frequented by a small set of such men and women as 
persons of their tastes would think worth knowing. So far as these knew, 

Mr. and Mrs. Hardshaw lived happily together; certainly the wife was 
devoted to her handsome and accomplished husband and exceedingly proud 
of him. 

Among their acquaintances were the Barwells—man, wife and two young 
children—of Sacramento. Mr. Barwell was a civil and mining engineer, 
whose duties took him much from home and frequently to San Francisco. On 
these occasions his wife commonly accompanied him and passed much of her 
time at the house of her friend, Mrs. Hardshaw, always with her two 
children, of whom Mrs. Hardshaw, childless herself, grew fond. 

Unluckily, her husband grew equally fond of their mother—a good deal 
fonder. Still more unluckily, that attractive lady was less wise than 
weak. 

At about three o'clock one autumn morning Officer No. 13 of the 
Sacramento police saw a man stealthily leaving the rear entrance of a 



gentleman's residenee and promptly arrested him. The man—who wore a 
sloueh hat and shaggy overeoat—offered the polieeman one hundred, then 
five hundred, then one thousand dollars to be released. As he had less 
than the first mentioned sum on his person the offieer treated his 
proposal with virtuous eontempt. Before reaching the station the 
prisoner agreed to give him a check for ten thousand dollars and remain 
ironed in the willows along the river bank until it should be paid. As 
this only provoked new derision he would say no more, merely giving an 
obviously fictitious name. When he was searched at the station nothing 
of value was found on him but a miniature portrait of Mrs. Barwell—the 
lady of the house at which he was caught. The case was set with costly 
diamonds; and something in the quality of the man's linen sent a pang of 
unavailing regret through the severely incorruptible bosom of Officer 
No. 13. There was nothing about the prisoner's clothing nor person to 
identify him and he was booked for burglary under the name that he had 
given, the honorable name of John K. Smith. The K. was an inspiration 
upon which, doubtless, he greatly prided himself 

In the mean time the mysterious disappearance of John Hardshaw was 
agitating the gossips of Rincon Hill in San Francisco, and was even 
mentioned in one of the newspapers. It did not occur to the lady whom 
that journal considerately described as his "widow," to look for him in 
the city prison at Sacramento—a town which he was not known ever to 
have visited. As John K. Smith he was arraigned and, waiving 
examination, committed for trial. 

About two weeks before the trial, Mrs. Hardshaw, accidentally learning 
that her husband was held in Sacramento under an assumed name on a 
charge of burglary, hastened to that city without daring to mention the 
matter to any one and presented herself at the prison, asking for an 
interview with her husband, John K. Smith. Haggard and ill with anxiety, 
wearing a plain traveling wrap which covered her from neck to foot, and 
in which she had passed the night on the steamboat, too anxious to 
sleep, she hardly showed for what she was, but her manner pleaded for 
her more strongly than anything that she chose to say in evidence of her 
right to admittance. She was permitted to see him alone. 

What occurred during that distressing interview has never transpired; 
but later events prove that Hardshaw had found means to subdue her will 
to his own. She left the prison, a broken-hearted woman, refusing to 
answer a single question, and returning to her desolate home renewed, in 
a half-hearted way, her inquiries for her missing husband. A week later 
she was herself missing: she had "gone back to the States"—nobody knew 
any more than that. 

On his trial the prisoner pleaded guilty—"by advice of his counsel," so 
his counsel said. Nevertheless, the judge, in whose mind several unusual 
circumstances had created a doubt, insisted on the district attorney 
placing Officer No. 13 on the stand, and the deposition of Mrs. Barwell, 



who was too ill to attend, was read to the jury. It was very brief: she 
knew nothing of the matter except that the likeness of herself was her 
property, and had, she thought, been left on the parlor table when she 
had retired on the night of the arrest. She had intended it as a present 
to her husband, then and still absent in Europe on business for a mining 
company. 

This witness's manner when making the deposition at her residence was 
afterward described by the district attorney as most extraordinary. 

Twice she had refused to testify, and once, when the deposition lacked 
nothing but her signature, she had caught it from the clerk's hands and 
torn it in pieces. She had called her children to the bedside and 
embraced them with streaming eyes, then suddenly sending them from the 
room, she verified her statement by oath and signature, and fainted— 

"slick away," said the district attorney. It was at that time that her 
physician, arriving upon the scene, took in the situation at a glance 
and grasping the representative of the law by the collar chucked him 
into the street and kicked his assistant after him. The insulted majesty 
of the law was not vindicated; the victim of the indignity did not even 
mention anything of all this in court. He was ambitious to win his case, 
and the circumstances of the taking of that deposition were not such as 
would give it weight if related; and after all, the man on trial had 
committed an offense against the law's majesty only less heinous than 
that of the irascible physician. 

By suggestion of the judge the jury rendered a verdict of guilty; there 
was nothing else to do, and the prisoner was sentenced to the 
penitentiary for three years. His counsel, who had objected to nothing 
and had made no plea for lenity—had, in fact, hardly said a word—wrung 
his client's hand and left the room. It was obvious to the whole bar 
that he had been engaged only to prevent the court from appointing 
counsel who might possibly insist on making a defense. 

John Hardshaw served out his term at San Quentin, and when discharged 
was met at the prison gates by his wife, who had returned from "the 
States" to receive him. It is thought they went straight to Europe; 
anyhow, a general power-of-attorney to a lawyer still living among us— 
from whom I have many of the facts of this simple history—was executed 
in Paris. This lawyer in a short time sold everything that Hardshaw 
owned in California, and for years nothing was heard of the unfortunate 
couple; though many to whose ears had come vague and inaccurate 
intimations of their strange story, and who had known them, recalled 
their personality with tenderness and their misfortunes with compassion. 

Some years later they returned, both broken in fortune and spirits and 
he in health. The purpose of their return I have not been able to 
ascertain. Eor some time they lived, under the name of Johnson, in a 
respectable enough quarter south of Market Street, pretty well put, and 
were never seen away from the vicinity of their dwelling. They must have 



had a little money left, for it is not known that the man had any 
oecupation, the state of his health probably not permitting. The woman's 
devotion to her invalid husband was matter of remark among their 
neighbors; she seemed never absent from his side and always supporting 
and eheering him. They would sit for hours on one of the benehes in a 
little publie park, she reading to him, his hand in hers, her light 
toueh oeeasionally visiting his pale brow, her still beautiful eyes 
frequently lifted from the book to look into his as she made some 
eomment on the text, or elosed the volume to beguile his mood with talk 
of—what? Nobody ever overheard a eonversation between these two. The 
reader who has had the patienee to follow their history to this point 
may possibly find a pleasure in eonjeeture: there was probably something 
to be avoided. The bearing of the man was one of profound dejeetion; 
indeed, the unsympathetie youth of the neighborhood, with that keen 
sense for visible characteristies which ever distinguishes the young 
male of our species, sometimes mentioned him among themselves by the 
name of Spoony Glum. 

It occurred one day that John Hardshaw was possessed by the spirit of 
unrest. God knows what led him whither he went, but he crossed Market 
Street and held his way northward over the hills, and downward into the 
region known as North Beach. Turning aimlessly to the left he followed 
his toes along an unfamiliar street until he was opposite what for that 
period was a rather grand dwelling, and for this is a rather shabby 
factory. Casting his eyes casually upward he saw at an open window what 
it had been better that he had not seen—the face and figure of Elvira 
Barwell. Their eyes met. With a sharp exclamation, like the cry of a 
startled bird, the lady sprang to her feet and thrust her body half out 
of the window, clutching the casing on each side. Arrested by the cry, 
the people in the street below looked up. Hardshaw stood motionless, 
speechless, his eyes two flames. "Take care!" shouted some one in the 
crowd, as the woman strained further and further forward, defying the 
silent, implacable law of gravitation, as once she had defied that other 
law which God thundered from Sinai. The suddenness of her movements had 
tumbled a torrent of dark hair down her shoulders, and now it was blown 
about her cheeks, almost concealing her face. A moment so, and then—! A 
fearful cry rang through the street, as, losing her balance, she pitched 
headlong from the window, a confused and whirling mass of skirts, limbs, 
hair, and white face, and struck the pavement with a horrible sound and 
a force of impact that was felt a hundred feet away. For a moment all 
eyes refused their office and turned from the sickening spectacle on the 
sidewalk. Drawn again to that horror, they saw it strangely augmented. A 
man, hatless, seated fiat upon the paving stones, held the broken, 
bleeding body against his breast, kissing the mangled cheeks and 
streaming mouth through tangles of wet hair, his own features 
indistinguishably crimson with the blood that half-strangled him and ran 
in rills from his soaken beard. 


The reporter's task is nearly finished. The Barwells had that very 



morning returned from a two years' absenee in Peru. A week later the 
widower, now doubly desolate, since there could be no missing the 
significance of Hardshaw's horrible demonstration, had sailed for I know 
not what distant port; he has never come back to stay. Hardshaw—as 
Johnson no longer—passed a year in the Stockton asylum for the insane, 
where also, through the influence of pitying friends, his wife was 
admitted to care for him. When he was discharged, not cured but 
harmless, they returned to the city; it would seem ever to have had some 
dreadful fascination for them. For a time they lived near the Mission 
Dolores, in poverty only less abject than that which is their present 
lot; but it was too far away from the objective point of the man's daily 
pilgrimage. They could not afford car fare. So that poor devil of an 
angel from Heaven—wife to this convict and lunatic—obtained, at a fair 
enough rental, the blank-faced shanty on the lower terrace of Goat Hill. 
Thence to the structure that was a dwelling and is a factory the 
distance is not so great; it is, in fact, an agreeable walk, judging 
from the man's eager and cheerful look as he takes it. The return 
journey appears to be a trifle wearisome. 


POOR ROMEO! 
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Even now Bath glories in his legend, not idly, for he was the most 
fantastic animal that ever stepped upon her pavement. Were ever a statue 
given him (and indeed he is worthy of a grotesque in marble), it would 
be put in Pulteney Street or the Circus. I know that the palm trees of 
Antigua overshadowed his cradle, that there must be even now in Boulogne 
many who set eyes on him in the time of his less fatuous declension, 
that he died in Eondon. But Mr. Coates (for of that Romeo I write) must 
be claimed by none of these places. Bath saw the laughable disaster of 
his debut, and so, in a manner, his whole life seems to belong to her, 
and the story of it to be a part of her annals. 

The Antiguan was already on the brink of middle-age when he first trod 
the English shore. But, for all his thirty-seven years, he had the heart 
of a youth, and his purse being yet as heavy as his heart was light, 
the English sun seemed to shine gloriously about his path and gild the 
letters of introduction that he scattered everywhere. Also, he was a 
gentleman of amiable, nearly elegant mien, and something of a scholar. 

His father had been the most respectable resident Antigua could show, 
so that little Robert, the future Romeo, had often sat at dessert with 
distinguished travellers through the Indies. But in the year 1807 old 
Mr. Coates had died. As we may read in vol. Ixxviii. of The Gentleman's 
Magazine, 'the Almighty, whom he alone feared, was pleased to take him 
from this life, after having sustained an untarnished reputation for 





seventy-three years,' a passage whieh, though objectionahle in its 
theology, gives the true story of Romeo's antecedents and disposes of 
the later calumnies that declared him the son of a tailor. Realising 
that he was now an orphan, an orphan with not a few grey hairs, our hero 
had set sail in quest of amusing adventure. 

For three months he took the waters of Bath, unobtrusively, like other 
well-bred visitors. His attendance was solicited for all the most 
fashionable routs, and at assemblies he sat always in the shade of some 
titled turban. In fact, Mr. Coates was a great success. There was an air 
of most romantic mystery that endeared his presence to all the damsels 
fluttering fans in the Pump Room. It set them vying for his conduct 
through the mazes of the Quadrille or of the Triumph, and blushing at 
the sound of his name. Alas! their tremulous rivalry lasted not long. 

Soon they saw that Emma, sole daughter of Sir James Tylney Long, that 
wealthy baronet, had cast a magic net about the warm Antiguan heart. In 
the wake of her chair, by night and day, Mr. Coates was obsequious. When 
she cried that she would not drink the water without some delicacy 
to banish the iron taste, it was he who stood by with a box of 
vanilla-rusks. When he shaved his great moustachio, it was at her 
caprice. And his devotion to Miss Emma was the more noted for that 
his own considerable riches were proof that it was true and single. He 
himself warned her, in some verses written for him by Euphemia Boswell, 
against the crew of permiless admirers who surrounded her: 

'Lady, ah! too bewitching lady! now beware Of artful men that fain would 
thee ensnare Not for thy merit, but thy fortunes sake. Give me your 
hand—your cash let venals take.' 

Miss Emma was his first love. To understand his subsequent behaviour, 
let us remember that Cupid's shaft pierces most poignantly the breast 
of middle-age. Not that Mr. Coates was laughed at in Bath for a 
love-a-lack-a-daisy. On the contrary, his mien, his manner, were as yet 
so studiously correct, his speech so reticent, that laughter had been 
unusually inept. The only strange taste evinced by him was his devotion 
to theatricals. He would hold forth, by the hour, upon the fine 
conception of such parts as Macbeth, Othello and, especially, Romeo. 

Many ladies and gentlemen were privileged to hear him recite, in this 
or that drawing-room, after supper. All testified to the real fire with 
which he inflamed the lines of love or hatred. His voice, his gesture, 
his scholarship, were all approved. A fine symphony of praise assured 
Mr. Coates that no suitor worthier than he had ever courted Thespis. 

The lust for the footlights' glare grew lurid in his mothish eye. What, 
after all, were these poor triumphs of the parlour? It might be that 
contemptuous Emma, hearing the loud salvos of the gallery and boxes, 
would call him at length her lord. 

At this time there arrived at the York House Mr. Pryse Gordon, whose 
memoirs we know. Mr. Coates himself was staying at number ** Gay Street, 



but was in the habit of breakfasting daily at the York House, where 
he attraeted Mr. Gordon's attention by 'rehearsing passages from 
Shakespeare, with a tone and gesture extremely striking both to the eye 
and the ear.' Mr. Gordon warmly eomplimented him and suggested that he 
should give a publie exposition of his art. The eheeks of the amateur 
flushed with pleasure. 'I am ready and willing,' he replied, 'to play 
Romeo to a Bath audienee, if the manager will get up the play and give 
me a good "Juliet"; my costume is superb and adorned with diamonds, but 
I have not the advantage of knowing the manager, Dimonds.' Pleased by 
the stranger's ready wit, Mr. Gordon scribbled a note of introduction to 
Dimonds there and then. So soon as he had 'discussed a brace of muffins 
and so many eggs,' the new Romeo started for the playhouse, and that 
very day bills were posted to the effect that 'a Gentleman of Fashion 
would make his first appearance on February 9 in a role of Shakespeare.' 
All the lower boxes were immediately secured by Lady Belmore and other 
lights of Bath. 'Butlers and Abigails,' it is said, 'were commanded by 
their mistresses to take their stand in the centre of the pit and give 
Mr. Coates a capital, hearty clapping.' Indeed, throughout the week that 
elapsed before the premiere, no pains were spared in assuring a great 
success. Miss Tylney Long showed some interest in the arrangements. 
Gossip spoke of her as a likely bride. 

The night came. Fashion, Virtue, and Intellect thronged the house. 

Nothing could have been more cordial than the temper of the gallery. 

All were eager to applaud the new Romeo. Presently, when the varlets of 
Verona had brawled, there stepped into the square—what!—a mountebank, 
a monstrosity. Hurrah died upon every lip. The house was thunderstruck. 
Whose legs were in those scarlet pantaloons? Whose face grinned over 
that bolster-cravat, and under that Charles II. wig and opera-hat? From 
whose shoulders hung that spangled sky-blue cloak? Was this bedizened 
scarecrow the Amateur of Fashion, for sight of whom they had paid their 
shillings? At length a voice from the gallery cried, 'Good evening, Mr. 
Coates,' and, as the Antiguan—for he it was—bowed low, the theatre was 
filled with yells of merriment. Only the people in the boxes were still 
silent, staring coldly at the protege who had played them so odious a 
prank. Lady Belmore rose and called for her chariot. Her example was 
followed by several ladies of rank. The rest sat spellbound, and of 
their number was Miss Tylney Long, at whose rigid face many glasses 
were, of course, directed. Meanwhile the play proceeded. Those lines 
that were not drowned in laughter Mr. Coates spoke in the most foolish 
and extravagant manner. He cut little capers at odd moments. He laid his 
hand on his heart and bowed, now to this, now to that part of the house, 
always with a grin. In the balcony-scene he produced a snuff-box, and, 
after taking a pinch, offered it to the bewildered Juliet. Coming down 
to the footlights, he laid it on the cushion of the stage-box and begged 
the inmates to refresh themselves, and to 'pass the golden trifle on.' 

The performance, so obviously grotesque, was just the kind of thing to 
please the gods. The limp of Hephaestus could not have called laughter 
so unquenchable from their lips. It is no trifle to set Englishmen 



laughing, but once you have done it, you can hardly stop them. Act after 
act of the beautiful love-play was performed without one sign of satiety 
from the seers of it. The laughter rather swelled in volume. Romeo died 
in so ludierous a way that a ery of 'eneore arose and the death was 
actually twice repeated. At the fall of the eurtain there was prolonged 
applause. Mr. Coates eame forward, and the good-humoured publie pelted 
him with fragments of the benehes. One splinter struek his right temple, 
inflicting a scar, of which Mr. Coates was, in his old age, not a little 
proud. Sueh is the traditional aeeount of this eurious debut. Mr. Pryse 
Gordon, however, in his memoirs tells another tale. He professes to 
have seen nothing peeuliar in Romeo's dress, save its display of fine 
diamonds, and to have admired the whole interpretation. The attitude 
of the audienee he attributes to a hostile eabal. John R. and Hunter H. 
Robinson, in their memoir of Romeo Coates, eeho Mr. Pryse Gordon's tale. 
They would have done well to weigh their authorities more aceurately. 

I had often wondered at this discrepancy between doeument and tradition. 
Last spring, when I was in Bath for a few days, my mind brooded 
espeeially on the question. Indeed, Bath, with her faded memories, her 
tristesse, drives one to reverie. Fashion no longer smiles from her 
windows nor danees in her sunshine, and in her deserted parks the 
invalids build up their eonstitutions. Now and again, as one of the 
frequent chairs glided past me, I wondered if its shadowy freight were 
the ghost of poor Romeo. I felt sure that the traditional aeeount of his 
debut was mainly eorreet. How eould it, indeed, be false? Tradition is 
always a safer guide to truth than is the tale of one man. I might amuse 
myself here, in Bath, by verifying my notion of the debut or proving it 
false. 

One morning I was walking through a narrow street in the western quarter 
of Bath, and came to the window of a very little shop, whieh was full 
of dusty books, prints and engravings. I spied in one eorner of it the 
discoloured print of a queer, lean figure, posturing in a garden. In one 
hand this figure held a snuff-box, in the other an opera-hat. Its sharp 
features and wide grin, flanked by luxuriant whiskers, looked strange 
under a Caroline wig. Above it was a baleony and a lady in an attitude 
of surprise. Beneath it were these words, faintly lettered: Bombastes 
Coates wooing the Peerless Capulet, that's 'nough (that snuff) 1809.1 
eoveted the print. I went into the shop. 

A very old man peered at me and asked my errand. I pointed to the print 
of Mr. Coates, which he gave me for a few shillings, ehuekling at the 
pun upon the margin. 

'Ah,' he said, 'they're forgetting him now, but he was a fine figure, a 
fine sort of figure.' 


'You saw him?' 



'No, no. I'm only seventy. But I've known those who saw him. My father 
had a pile of such prints.' 


'Did your father see him?' I asked, as the old man furled my treasure 
and tied it with a piece of tape. 

'My father, sir, was a friend of Mr. Coates,' he said. 'He entertained 
him in Gay Street. Mr. Coates was my father's lodger all the months 
he was in Bath. A good tenant, too. Never eccentric under my father's 
roof—never eccentric.' 

I begged the old bookseller to tell me more of this matter. It seemed 
that his father had been a citizen of some consequence, and had owned 
a house in modish Gay Street, where he let lodgings. Thither, by the 
advice of a friend, Mr. Coates had gone so soon as he arrived in the 
town, and had stayed there down to the day after his debut, when he left 
for London. 

'My father often told me that Mr. Coates was crying bitterly when he 
settled the bill and got into his travelling-chaise. He'd come back from 
the playhouse the night before as cheerful as could be. He'd said he 
didn't mind what the public thought of his acting. But in the morning 
a letter was brought for him, and when he read it he seemed to go quite 
mad.' 

'I wonder what was in the letter!' I asked. 'Did your father never know 
who sent it?' 

'Ah,' my greybeard rejoined, 'that's the most curious thing. And it's a 
secret. I can't tell you.' 

He was not as good as his word. I bribed him delicately with the 
purchase of more than one old book. Also, I think, he was flattered by 
my eager curiosity to learn his long-pent secret. He told me that the 
letter was brought to the house by one of the footmen of Sir James 
Tylney Long, and that his father himself delivered it into the hands of 
Mr. Coates. 

'When he had read it through, the poor gentleman tore it into many 
fragments, and stood staring before him, pale as a ghost. "I must not 
stay another hour in Bath," he said. When he was gone, my father (God 
forgive him!) gathered up all the scraps of the letter, and for a long 
time he tried to piece them together. But there were a great many of 
them, and my father was not a scholar, though he was affluent.' 

'What became of the scraps?' I asked. 'Did your father keep them?' 

'Yes, he did. And I used to try, when I was younger, to make out 
something from them. But even I never seemed to get near it. I've never 



thrown them away, though. They're in a hox.' 

I got them for a piece of gold that I could ill spare—some score or 
so of shreds of yellow paper, traversed with pale ink. The joy of the 
archaeologist with an unknown papyrus, of the detective with a clue, 
surged in me. Indeed, I was not sure whether I was engaged in private 
inquiry or in research; so recent, so remote was the mystery. After two 
days' labour, I marshalled the elusive words. This is the text of them: 


MR. COATES, SIR, 

They say Revenge is sweet. I am fortunate to find it is so. I 
have compelled you to be far more a Fool than you made me at the 
fete-champetre of Lady B. & I, having accomplished my aim, am ready to 
forgive you now, as you implored me on the occasion of the fete. But 
pray build no Hope that I, forgiving you, will once more regard you as 
my Suitor. For that cannot ever be. I decided you should show yourself 
a Fool before many people. But such Folly does not commend your hand to 
mine. Therefore desist your irksome attention &, if need be, begone from 
Bath. I have punished you, & would save my eyes the trouble to turn away 
from your person. I pray that you regard this epistle as privileged and 
private. 

E. T. L. 10 of February. 


The letter lies before me as I write. It is written throughout in a 
firm and very delicate Italian hand. Under the neat initials is drawn, 
instead of the ordinary flourish, an arrow, and the absence of any 
erasure in a letter of such moment suggests a calm, deliberate character 
and, probably, rough copies. I did not, at the time, suffer my fancy to 
linger over the tessellated document. I set to elucidating the reference 
to the fete-champetre. As I retraced my footsteps to the little 
bookshop, I wondered if I should find any excuse for the cruel 
faithlessness of Emma Tylney Long. 

The bookseller was greatly excited when I told him I had re-created the 
letter. He was very eager to see it. I did not pander to his curiosity. 

He even offered to buy the article back at cost price. I asked him if he 
had ever heard, in his youth, of any scene that had passed between Miss 
Tylney Long and Mr. Coates at some fete-champetre. The old man thought 
for some time, but he could not help me. Where then, I asked him, could 
I search old files of local news-papers? He told me that there were 
supposed to be many such files mouldering in the archives of the Town 
Hall. 

I secured access, without difficulty, to these files. A whole day I 
spent in searching the copies issued by this and that journal during the 



months that Romeo was in Bath. In the yellow pages of these forgotten 
prints I came upon many complimentary allusions to Mr. Coates: 'The 
visitor welcomed (by all our aristocracy) from distant Ind,' 'the 
ubiquitous,' 'the charitable riche.' Of his 'forthcoming impersonation 
of Romeo and Juliet' there were constant puffs, quite in the modem 
manner. The accounts of his debut all showed that Mr. Pryse Gordon's 
account of it was fabulous. In one paper there was a bitter attack on 
'Mr. Gordon, who was responsible for this insult to Thespian art, the 
gentry, and the people, for he first arranged the whole production'—an 
extract which makes it clear that this gentleman had a good motive for 
his version of the affair. 

But I began to despair of ever learning what happened at the 
fete-champetre. There were accounts of'a grand garden-party, whereto 
Lady Belper, on March the twenty-eighth, invited a host of fashionable 
persons.' The names of Mr. Coates and of'Sir James Tylney Long and his 
daughter' were duly recorded in the lists. But that was all. I turned at 
length to a tiny file, consisting of five copies only, Bladud's Courier. 
Therein I found this paragraph, followed by some scurrilities which I 
will not quote: 


'Mr. C**t*s, who will act Romeo (Wherefore art thou Romeo?) this 
coming week for the pleasure of his fashionable circle, incurred the 
contemptuous wrath of his Lady Fair at the Fete. It was a sad pity she 
entmsted him to hold her purse while she fed the gold-fishes. He was 
very proud of the honour till the gold fell from his hand among the 
gold-fishes. How appropriate was the misadventure! But Miss Black Eyes, 
angry at her loss and her swain's clumsiness, cried: "Jump into the 
pond, sir, and find my purse instanter!" Several wags encouraged her, 
and the ladies were of the opinion that her adorer should certainly dive 
for the treasure. "Alas," the fellow said, "I cannot swim. Miss. But 
tell me how many guineas you carried and I will make them good to 
yourself." There was a great deal of laughter at this encounter, and the 
haughty damsel turned on her heel, nor did shoe vouchsafe another word 
to her elderly lover. 

'When recreant man Meets lady's wrath, &c. &c.' 


So the story of the debut was complete! Was ever a lady more inexorable, 
more ingenious, in her revenge? One can fancy the poor Antiguan going to 
the Baronet's house next day with a bouquet of flowers and passionately 
abasing himself, craving her forgiveness. One can fancy the wounded 
vanity of the girl, her shame that people had mocked her for the 
disobedience of her suitor. Revenge, as her letter shows, became her 
one thought. She would strike him through his other love, the love of 
Thespis. 'I have compelled you,' she wrote afterwards, in her bitter 
triumph, 'to be a greater Fool than you made me.' She, then, it was that 



drove him to his public absurdity, she who insisted that he should never 
win her unless he sacrificed his dear longing for stage-laurels and 
actually pilloried himself upon the stage. The wig, the pantaloons, the 
snuff-box, the grin, were all conceived, I fancy, in her pitiless spite. 

It is possible that she did but say: 'The more ridiculous you make 
yourself, the more hope for you.' But I do not believe that Mr. Coates, 
a man of no humour, conceived the means himself They were surely hers. 

It is terrible to think of the ambitious amateur in his bedroom, 
secretly practising hideous antics or gazing at his absurd apparel 
before a mirror. How loath must he have been to desecrate the lines he 
loved so dearly and had longed to declaim in all their beauty and their 
resonance! And then, what irony at the daily rehearsal! With how sad a 
smile must he have received the compliments of Mr. Dimonds on his 
fine performance, knowing how different it would all be 'on the night! 
'Nothing could have steeled him to the ordeal but his great love. He 
must have wavered, had not the exaltation of his love protected him. But 
the jeers of the mob were music in his hearing, his wounds love-symbols. 
Then came the girl's cruel contempt of his martyrdom. 

Aphrodite, who has care of lovers, did not spare Miss Tylney Long. She 
made her love, a few months after, one who married her for her fortune 
and broke her heart. In years of misery the wayward girl worked out 
the penance of her unpardonable sin, dying, at length, in poverty and 
despair. Into the wounds of him who had so truly loved her was poured, 
after a space of fourteen years, the balsam of another love. On the 6th 
September 1823, at St. Georges, Hanover Square, Mr. Coates was married 
to Miss Anne Robinson, who was a faithful and devoted wife to him till 
he died. 

Meanwhile, the rejected Romeo did not long repine. Two months after the 
tragedy at Bath, he was at Brighton, mingling with all the fashionable 
folk, and giving admirable recitations at routs. He was seen every day 
on the Parade, attired in an extravagant manner, very different to that 
he had adopted in Bath. A pale-blue surtout, tasselled Hessians, and a 
cocked hat were the most obvious items of his costume. He also affected 
a very curious tumbril, shaped like a shell and richly gilded. In 
this he used to drive around, every afternoon, amid the gapes of the 
populace. It is evident that, once having tasted the fruit of notoriety, 
he was loath to fall back on simpler fare. He had become a prey to the 
love of absurd ostentation. A lively example of dandyism unrestrained 
by taste, he parodied in his person the foibles of Mr. Brummell and the 
King. His diamonds and his equipage and other follies became the 
gossip of every newspaper in England. Nor did a day pass without the 
publication of some little rigmarole from his pen. Wherever there was a 
vacant theatre—were it in Cheltenham, Birmingham, or any other town—he 
would engage it for his productions. One night he would play his 
favourite part, Romeo, with reverence and ability. The next, he would 
repeat his first travesty in all its hideous harlequinade. Indeed, there 



can be little doubt that Mr. Coates, with his vile performances, must 
be held responsible for the decline of dramatic art in England and the 
invasion of the amateur. The sight of such folly, strutting unabashed, 
spoilt the prestige of the theatre. To-day our stage is filled with 
tailors'-dummy heroes, with heroines who have real curls and can open 
and shut their eyes and, at a pineh, say 'mamma' and 'papa.' We 
must blame the Antiguan, I fear, for their existence. It was he—the 
rascal—who first spread that seenae sacra fames. Some say that he was 
a schemer and impostor, feigning eccentricity for his private ends. They 
are quite wrong; Mr. Coates was a very good man. He never made a permy 
out of his performanees; he even lost many hundred pounds. Moreover, as 
his speeehes before the eurtain and his letters to the papers show, 
he took himself quite seriously. Only the insane take themselves quite 
seriously. 

It was the unkindness of his love that maddened him. But he lived to 
be the lightest-hearted of lunatics and caused great amusement for many 
years. Whether we think of him in his relation to history or psyehology, 
dandiacal or dramatic art, he is a salient, pathetic figure. That he is 
memorable for his defeets, not for his qualities, I know. But Romeo, 
in the tragedy of his wild love and frail intellect, in the folly that 
stretehed the comers of his 'peculiar grin' and shone in his diamonds 
and was emblazoned upon his tumbril, is more suggestive than some sages. 
He was so fantastie an animal that Oblivion were indeed amiss. If no 
more, he was a great Fool. In any case, it would be fun to have seen 
him. 

London, 1896. 


THE NINETEENTH HAT 

Project Gutenberg's The Grim Smile of the Five Towns, by Arnold Bennett 


A dramatic moment was about to arrive in the joint eareer of Stephen 
Cheswardine and Vera his wife. The motor-car stood by the side of the 
pavement of the Strand, Torquay, that resort of southern wealth and 
fashion. The chauffeur, Felix, had gone into the automobile shop to 
proeure petrol. Mr Cheswardine looking longer than ever in his long 
coat, was pacing the busy footpath. Mrs Cheswardine, her beauty 
obscured behind a flowing brown veil, was lolling in the tormeau, very 
pleased to be in the tonneau, very pleased to be observed by all 
Torquay in the tonneau, very satisfied with her husband, and with the 
Napier car, and especially with Felix, now buying petrol. Suddenly Mrs 
Cheswardine perceived that next door but one to the automobile shop was 
a milliner's. She sat up and gazed. According to a card in the window 
an 'after-season sale' was in progress that June day at the milliner's. 





There were two rows of hats in the window, eaeh hat plainly ticketed. 

Mrs Cheswardine descended from the car, crossed the pavement, and gave 
to the window the whole of her attention. 


She sniffed at most of the hats. But one of them, of green straw, with 
a large curving green wing on either side of the crown, and a few odd 
bits of fluffiness here and there, pleased her. It was Parisian. She 
had been to Paris—once. An 'after-season' sale at a little shop in 
Torquay would not, perhaps, seem the most likely place in the world to 
obtain a chic hat; it is, moreover, a notorious fact that really chic 
hats caimot be got for less than three pounds, and this hat was marked 
ten shillings. Nevertheless, hats are most mysterious things. Their 
quality of being chic is more often the fruit of chance than of design, 
particularly in England. You never know when nor where you may light on 
a good hat. Vera considered that she had lighted on one. 

'They're probably duck's feathers dyed,' she said to herself 'But it's 
a darling of a hat and it will suit me to a T.' 

As for the price, when once you have taken the ticket off a hat the 
secret of its price is gone forever. Many a hat less smart than this 
hat has been marked in Bond Street at ten guineas instead of ten 
shillings. Hats are like oil-paintings—they are worth what people will 
give for them. 

So Vera approached her husband, and said, with an enchanting, innocent 
smile— 


'Lend me half-a-sovereign, will you, doggie?' 

She called him doggie in those days because he was a sort of dog-man, a 
sort of St Bernard, shaggy and big, with faithful eyes; and he enjoyed 
being called doggie. 

But on this occasion he was not to be bewitched by the enchanting 
innocence of the smile nor by the endearing epithet. He refused to 
relax his features. 

'You aren't going to buy another hat, are you?' he asked sternly, 
challengingly. 

The smile disappeared from her face, and she pulled her slim young self 
together. 

'Yes,' she replied harshly. 

The battle was definitely engaged. You may inquire why a man 
financially capable of hiring a 20-24 h.p. Napier car, with a French 
chauffeur named Felix, for a week or more, should grudge his wife ten 



shillings for a hat. Well, you are to eomprehend that it was not a 
question of ten shillings, it was a question of prineiple. Vera already 
had eighteen hats, and it had been clearly understood between them that 
no more money should be spent on attire for quite a long time. Vera was 
entirely in the wrong. She knew it, and he knew it. But she wanted just 
that hat. 

And they were on their honeymoon, you know: which enormously 
intensified the poignancy of the drama. They had been married only six 
days; in three days more they were to return to the Five Towns, where 
Stephen was solidly established as an earthenware manufacturer. You who 
have been through them are aware what ticklish things honeymoons are, 
and how much depends on the tactfulness of the more tactful of the two 
parties. Stephen, thirteen years older than Vera, was the more tactful 
of the two parties. He had married a beautiful and elegant woman, with 
vast unexploited capacities for love in her heart. But he had married a 
capricious woman, and he knew it. So far he had yielded to her 
caprices, as well became him; but in the depths of his masculine mind 
he had his own private notion as to the identity of the person who 
should ultimately be master in their house, and he had decided only the 
previous night that when the next moment for being firm arrived, firm 
he would be. 

And now the moment was upon him. It was their eyes that fought, 
silently, bitterly. There is a great deal of bitterness in true love. 

Stephen perceived the affair broadly, in all its aspects. He was older 
and much more experienced than Vera, and therefore he was responsible 
for the domestic peace, and for her happiness, and for his own, and for 
appearances, and for various other things. He perceived the moral 
degradation which would be involved in an open quarrel during the 
honeymoon. He perceived the difficulties of a battle in the street, in 
such a select and prim street as the Strand, Torquay, where the very 
backbone of England's respectability goes shopping. He perceived Vera's 
vast ignorance of life. He perceived her charm, and her naughtiness, 
and all her defects. And he perceived, further, that, this being the 
first conflict of their married existence, it was of the highest 
importance that he should emerge from it the victor. To allow Vera to 
triumph would gravely menace their future tranquillity and multiply the 
difficulties which her adorable capriciousness would surely cause. He 
could not afford to let her win. It was his duty, not merely to himself 
but to her, to conquer. But, on the other hand, he had never fully 
tested her powers of sheer obstinacy, her willingness to sacrifice 
everything for the satisfaction of a whim; and he feared these powers. 

He had a dim suspicion that Vera was one of that innumerable class of 
charming persons who are perfectly delicious and perfectly sweet so 
long as they have precisely their own way—and no longer. 


Vera perceived only two things. She perceived the hat—although her 



back was turned towards it—and she pereeived the 
half-sovereign—although it was hidden in Stephen's poeket. 

'But, my dear,' Stephen protested, 'you know—' 

'Will you lend me half-a-sovereign?' Vera repeated, in a glacial tone. 

The madness of a desired hat had seized her. She was a changed Vera. 
She was not a loving woman, not a duteous young wife, nor a reasoning 
creature. She was an embodied instinct for hats. 

'It was most distinctly agreed,' Stephen murmured, restraining his 
anger. 

Just then Felix came out of the shop, followed by a procession of three 
men bearing eans of petrol. If Stephen was Napoleon and Vera 
Wellington, Felix was the Blueher of this deplorable altercation. 
Impossible to have a row—yes, a row—with your wife in the presence of 
your chauffeur, with his French ideas of chivalry. 

'Will you lend me half-a-sovereign?' Vera reiterated, in the same 
glacial tone, not caring twopence for the presenee of Felix. 

And Stephen, by means of an interminable silver ehain, drew his 
sovereign-ease from the profundity of his hip-poeket; it was like 
drawing a bueket out of a well. And he gave Vera half-a-sovereign; and 
THAT was like knotting the rope for his own exeeution. 

And while Felix and his three men poured gallons and gallons of petrol 
into a hole under the cushions of the tonneau, Stephen swallowed his 
wrath on the pavement, and Vera remained hidden in the shop. And the 
men were paid and went off, and Felix took his seat ready to start. And 
then Vera eame out of the hat place, and the new green hat was on her 
head, and the old one in a bag in her pretty hands. 

'What do you think of my new hat, Felix?' she smiled to the favoured 
chauffeur; 'I hope it pleases you.' 

Felix said that it did. 

In these days, ehauffeurs are a great raee and a privileged. They have 
usurped the position formerly held by military officers. Women fawn on 
them, take fancies to them, and spoil them. They can do no wrong in the 
eyes of the sex. Vera had taken a faney to Felix. Perhaps it was 
because he had been in a cavalry regiment; perhaps it was merely the 
curve of his moustaehe. Who knows? And Felix treated her as only a 
Frenehman ean treat a pretty woman, with a sort of daring humility, 
with worship—in short, with true Gallic appreciation. Vera much 
enjoyed Gallic appreciation. It ravished her to think that she was the 
light of poor Felix's existence, an unattainable star for him. Of 



course, Stephen didn't mind. That is to say, he didn't really mind. 

The car rushed off in the direction of Exeter, homewards. 

That day, by means of Felix's expert illegal driving, they got as far 
as Bath; and there were no breakdowns. The domestic atmosphere in the 
tonneau was slightly disturbed at the beginning of the run, but it soon 
improved. Indeed, after luneh Stephen grew positively bright and gay. 

At tea, whieh they took just outside Bristol, he aetually went so far 
as to praise the hat. He said that it was a very becoming hat, and also 
that it was well worth the money. In a word, he signified to Vera that 
their first battle had been fought and that Vera had won, and that he 
meant to make the best of it and aeeept the situation. 

Vera was naturally eharmed, and when she was charmed she was charming. 
She said to herself that she had always known that she could manage a 
man. The recipe for managing a man was firmness eoupled with eharm. But 
there must be no half measures, no hesitations. She had conquered. She 
saw her future life stretehing out before her like a beautiful vista. 

And Stephen was to be her slave, and she would have nothing to do but 
to give rein to her capriees, and eharm Stephen when he happened to 
deserve it. 

But the next morning the hat had vanished out of the bedroom of the 
exelusive hotel at Bath. Vera could not believe that it had vanished; 
but it had. It was not in the hat-box, nor on the coueh, nor under the 
coueh, nor perehed on a knob of the bedstead, nor in any of the spots 
where it ought to have been. When she realized that as a faet it had 
vanished she was eross, and on inquiring from Stephen what trick he had 
played with her hat, she sueceeded in eonveying to Stephen that she was 
cross. Stephen was still in bed, eomatose. The tone of his reply 
startled her. 

'Look here, child,' he said, or rather snapped—he had never been 
snappish before—'since you took the confounded thing off last evening 
I haven't seen it and I haven't touched it, and I don't know where it 
is.' 


'But you must—' 

'I gave in to you about the hat,' Stephen eontinued to snap, 'though I 
knew I was a fool to do so, and I consider I behaved pretty pleasantly 
over it too. But I don't want any more seenes. If you've lost it, 
that's not my fault.' 

Such speeches took Vera very much aback. And she, too, in her turn, now 
saw the dangers of a quarrel, and in this seeond altereation it was 
Stephen who won. He said he would not even mention the disappearance of 
the hat to the hotel manager. He was sure it must be in one of Vera's 



trunks. And in the end Vera performed that day's trip in another hat. 


They reached the Five Towns much earlier than they had 
anticipated—before lunch on the ninth day, whereas the new servants in 
their new house at Bursley were only expecting them for dinner. So 
Stephen had the agreeable idea of stopping the car in front of the new 
Hotel Metropole at Hanbridge and lunching there. Precisely opposite 
this new and luxurious caravanserai (as they love to call it in the 
Five Towns) is the imposing garage and agency where Stephen had hired 
the Napier car. Felix said he would lunch hurriedly in order to 
transact certain business at the garage before taking them on to 
Bursley. After lunch, however, Vera caught him transacting business 
with a chambermaid in a corridor. Shocking though the revelation is, it 
needs to be said that Felix was kissing the chambermaid. The blow to 
Mrs Cheswardine was severe. She had imagined that Felix spent all his 
time in gazing up to her as an unattainable star. 

She spoke to Stephen about it, in the accents of disillusion. 'What?' 
cried Stephen. 'Don't you know? They're engaged to be married. Her name 
is Mary Callear. She used to be parlourmaid at Uncle John's at 
Oldcastle. But hotels pay higher wages.' 

Felix engaged to a parlourmaid! Felix, who had always seemed to Vera a 
gentleman in disguise! Yes, it was indeed a blow! 

But balm awaited Vera at her new home in Bursley. A parcel, obviously 
containing a cardboard box, had arrived for Stephen. He opened it, and 
the lost hat was inside it. Stephen read a note, and explained that the 
hotel people at Bath had found it and forwarded it. He began to praise 
the hat anew. He made Vera put it on instantly, and seemed delighted. 

So much so that Vera went out to the porch to say good-bye to Felix in 
a most forgiving frame of mind. She forgave Felix for being engaged to 
the chambermaid. 

And there was the chambermaid walking up the drive, quite calmly! 

Felix, also quite calmly, asked Vera to excuse him, and told the 
chambermaid to get into the car and sit beside him. He then informed 
Vera that he had to go with the car immediately to Oldcastle, and was 
taking Miss Callear with him for the run, this being Miss Callear's 
weekly afternoon off. Miss Callear had come to Bursley in the electric 
tram. 

Vera shook with swift anger; not at Felix's information, but the patent 
fact that Mary Callear was wearing a hat which was the exact replica of 
the hat on Vera's own head. And Mary Callear was seated like a duchess 
in the car, while Vera stood on the gravel. And two of Vera's new 
servants were there to see that Vera was wearing a hat precisely 
equivalent to the hat of a chambermaid! 



She went abruptly into the house and sought for Stephen—as with a 
sword. But Stephen was not diseoverable. She ran to her elegant new 
bedroom and shut herself in. She understood the plot. She had plenty of 
wit. Stephen had eoneerted it with Felix. In spite of Stephen's 
allegations of innoeenee, the hat had been sent somewhere—probably to 
Brunt's at Hanbridge—to be copied at express speed, and Stephen had 
presented the copy to Felix, in order that Felix might present it to 
Mary Callear the chambermaid, and the meeting in the front garden had 
been deliberately arranged by that odious male, Stephen. Truly, she had 
not believed Stephen capable of such duplicity and cruelty. 

She removed the hat, gazed at it, and then tore it to pieces and 
scattered the pieces on the carpet. 

An hour later Stephen crept into the bedroom and beheld the fragments, 
and smiled. 

'Stephen,' she exclaimed, 'you're a horrid, cruel brute.' 'I know I 
am,' said Stephen. 'You ought to have found that out long since.' 

'I won't love you any more. It's all over,' she sobbed. But he just 
kissed her. 


PETKA AT THE BUNGAEOW 

Project Gutenberg's The Little Angel and Other Stories, by Leonid Andreyev 


Osip Abramovich, the barber, arranged a dirty sheeting on his 
customer's chest, and tucking it into his collar, shouted abruptly in a 
sharp tone, "Boy! water!" 

The customer, examining his face in the glass with that sharpened 
intentness and interest which is exhibited only at the barber's, 
observed that another pimple had appeared on his chin, and turning 
his eyes away in dissatisfaction they fell straight on a thin little 
hand, which stretched out from somewhere at the side, and put a tin 
of hot water down on the ledge below the looking-glass. When he 
raised his eyes still higher, they caught the strange and distorted 
looking reflection of the barber, and he noticed the sharp threatening 
glance which he was casting down on the head of some one, and the 
silent movements of his lips, caused by an inaudible but expressive 
whisper. If the master himself was not doing the shaving but one of the 
assistants, Prokopy or Mikhailo, then the whisper would become loud, 
and take the form of a vague threat: 





Just you wait! 


This meant that the boy was not quick enough with the water, and that 
punishment awaited him. 

"Serve'm right too," thought the customer, bending his head down 
sideways, and contemplating the great moist hand by the side of his 
nose, three fingers of which were spread out, while the fore-finger 
and thumb, all sticky and smelly, gently touched cheek and chin as the 
blunt razor, with a disagreeable grating noise, took off the lather, 
and with it the stiff bristles of his beard. 

At this barber's shop, permeated with the oppressive smell of cheap 
scents, full of tiresome flies and dirt, the customers were not very 
exacting. They consisted of hall-porters, overseers, and sometimes 
minor officials, or workmen, and often coarsely handsome but 
suspicious-looking fellows with ruddy cheeks, slender moustaches, and 
insolent oleaginous eyes. 

Close by was a quarter full of houses of cheap debauchery. They lorded 
it over the whole neighbourhood, and gave to it a special character of 
something dirty, disorderly and disquieting. 

The boy, who was called out to most frequently, was named Petka, and 
was the smallest of all who served in the establishment. The other boy 
Nikolka was his elder by three years, and would soon develop into an 
assistant. Already when a more than ordinarily humble customer looked 
in, and the assistants in the absence of the master were too lazy to 
work, they would set Nikolka to cut his hair, and laugh when he had to 
raise himself on tiptoe to see the back hair of some fat _dvomik._ 
Sometimes the customer would be offended that his hair was badly 
cut and utter a loud complaint, and then the assistants would scold 
Nikolka, not seriously, but only to satisfy the cropped lout. But such 
cases were not of frequent occurrence, and Nikolka gave himself the 
airs of a man; he smoked cigarettes, spat through his teeth, used bad 
language, and even boasted to Petka that he drank vodka; but there 
he probably lied. In company with the assistants he would run to the 
neighbouring street to look on at a coarse fight, and when he came 
back laughing with delight, Osip Abramovich would give him a couple of 
smacks, one on each cheek. 

Petka was only ten years old. He did not smoke, or drink vodka, or 
swear, though he knew plenty of bad words, and in all these respects 
he envied his companion. When there were no customers, and Prokopy, 
who usually had spent a sleepless night somewhere or other, and in 
the daytime would drowsily stumble about and throw himself into the 
dark comer behind the partition, and Mikhailo was reading the Police 
News_, and amongst the accounts of thefts and robberies was looking 
out for the name of some regular customer, Petka and Nikolka would 



chat together. The latter was kinder when the two were alone together, 
and used to explain to the younger the meaning of the terms used to 
describe the various styles of hair-cutting. 

Sometimes they sat at the window, by the side of a half-length figure 
of a female in wax with pink cheeks, staring glass eyes, and straight 
sparse eyelashes, and looked out on the boulevard, where life had been 
stirring since the early morning. The trees of the boulevard, powdered 
with dust, drooped motionless under the merciless burning rays of the 
sun, and afforded an equally grey, unrefreshing shade. On all the 
benches were seated men and women in dirty, uncouth attire, without 
kerchiefs or hats, just as though they lived there and had no other 
home. Whether the faces were indifferent, malignant, or dissolute, on 
all alike was impressed the stamp of utter weariness and contempt of 
their surroundings. Ofttimes a frowsy head would nod helplessly on a 
shoulder, and the body would try to streteh itself out to sleep like a 
third-elass passenger after an unbroken journey of one thousand versts, 
but there was nowhere to lie down. The park-keeper, in a bright blune 
uniform with a cane in his hand, walked up and down the pathways, 
looking out that no one lay down on the benehes, or threw himself upon 
the grass, which, though parched by the sun, was still so soft, so 
cool. The women, for the most part more neatly dressed, and even with a 
hint at fashion, were seemingly all of one type of countenance and of 
one age; although here and there might be found some old, and others 
quite young, almost children. All of these talked with hoarse, harsh 
voices; and scolded, embracing the men as simply as though they were 
alone on the boulevard. Sometimes they would take a snack and a drop 
of vodka. It might happen that a drunken man would beat an equally 
drunken woman. She would fall down, and get up again, and fall down 
again, but no one would take her part. Only the faees of the crowd as 
they gathered round the eouple would light up with some intelligence 
and animation, and wear a broader grin. But when the blue-coated keeper 
drew near, they would listlessly disperse to their former plaees. Only 
the ill-used woman would keep on weeping, uttering meaningless oaths, 
with her rumpled hair covered with sand, and her semi-made bust looking 
dirty and yellow in the morning light, cynically and piteously exposed. 

They would put her on the bottom of a cab and drive her off with her 
head hanging down, and swaying, as if she were dead. 

Nikolka knew several of the men and women by name, and told Petka nasty 
stories about them, and laughed showing his sharp teeth. And Petka 
admired his knowledge and daring, and thought that some day he would be 
like him. But meanwhile he wanted to be somewhere else. Wanted badly! 

Petka's days dragged on wonderfully monotonously, as like to one 
another as two brothers. Summer and winter alike he saw the same 
mirrors, one of which was cracked, and another was contorted 
and amusing. On the stained wall hung one and the same picture, 
representing two half-dressed women on the sea-shore, the only 



difference being that their pink bodies hecame more spotted with fly 
dirt, and that the black patch of soot hecame larger above the place 
where the common kerosene lamp gleamed all the whole winter's day. And 
morning, evening, and the whole livelong day, there hung over Petka the 
one and the same abrupt cry, "Boy, water!" and he was always bringing 
it—always. There were no holidays. On Sundays, when the windows of 
the stores and shops ceased to illuminate the street, those of the 
hair-dresser's till late at night cast a bright sheaf of light upon the 
pavement, and the passer-hy might observe a little thin figure huddled 
upon his seat in the comer, and immersed in something between thought 
and a heavy slumber. Petka slept a great deal, but still for some 
reason or other he was always wanting to sleep, and it often seemed 
to him that all around him was not real, but a very unpleasant dream. 
Ofttimes he would spill the water, or fail to hear the sharp call, 

"Boy, water!" He grew thinner and thinner, and unsightly scabs came 
out on his closely-cropped head. Even the not too fastidious customers 
looked with aversion on this thin, freckled boy, whose eyes were always 
sleepy, his mouth half-open, and his hands and neck ingrained with 
dirt. Round his eyes and under his nose faint lines were forming as 
though traced by a sharp needle, and they made him look like an aged 
dwarf 

Petka did not know whether he was happy or unhappy, but he did want to 
go to some other place; but where, or what, that place was he could not 
have told you. When his mother, the cook, Nadejda, paid him a visit, 
he would eat listlessly the sweets she brought him. He never, never 
complained, but only asked to be taken away from the place. But he soon 
forgot his request, and would coolly take leave of his mother, without 
asking when she was coming again. And Nadejda thought with sorrow that 
she had only one son—and that one an imbecile. 

How long he had lived in this fashion, Petka did not know, when 
suddenly one day his mother came to dirmer, had a talk with Osip 
Abramovich, and told Petka that he was to be allowed to go to the 
bungalow at Tzaritzyno, where her master and mistress were living. At 
first, Petka could not realize the good news, but after a time his face 
broke out into faint wrinkles of soft laughter, and he began to hasten 
his mother's departure. But for decency's sake she had to talk to Osip 
Abramovich about his wife's health, while Petka was gently dragging her 
by the hand and shoving her towards the door. He had no idea what a 
bungalow was like, but he supposed that it must be the very place which 
he had so longed to go to. With simple egotism he quite forgot Nikolka, 
who was standing there with his hands in his pockets endeavouring to 
regard Nadejda with his usual insolence. But instead of insolence there 
shone in his eyes a profound grief. 

He had no mother, and at that moment he would not have objected to 
having just such a stout one as Nadejda. The fact was that he too had 
never been at a bungalow. 



The railway station with its many voices, with its bustle and the 
rumble of incoming trains, and the whistles of the engines, some 
thick and irate like the voice of Osip Abramovich, others thin and 
shrill like the voice of his sickly wife, with its hurrying passengers 
who kept coming and going in a continuous stream, as if there were 
no end to them—all this presented itself for the first time to the 
puzzled gaze of Petka, and filled him with a feeling of excitement and 
impatience. Like his mother, he was afraid of being late, though it 
wanted a good half-hour to the time of the departure of the suburban 
train. But when they were once seated in the carriage, and the train 
had started, he stuck to the window, and only his cropped head kept 
turning about on his thin neck, as though on a metal spindle. 

Petka had been bom and bred in the city, and was now in the country 
for the first time in his life, and everything there was to him 
strikingly new and strange; that you could see so far; that the 
world looked like a lawn; and that the sky of this new world was so 
wonderfully bright and far-stretching—just as if you were looking at 
it from the roof of a house! Petka looked at it from his own side, and 
when he turned to his mother, there was the same sky shining blue 
through the opposite window, and on its surface were flocking—like 
little angels—small, merry white flecks of clouds. Now Petka would 
turn back to his own window, now mn over to the other side of the 
carriage, with confidence laying his ill-washed little hands on the 
shoulders and knees of strangers, who answered him back with a smile. 
But one gentleman who was reading a newspaper, and yawning all the 
time, either from excessive fatigue or from ennui, looked askance 
at the boy once or twice in not too friendly a manner, and Nadejda 
hastened to apologise: 

"It is his first journey by rail—and he is interested." 

"Humph," growled the gentleman, and buried himself in his newspaper. 

Nadejda would very much have liked to tell him, how that Petka had 
lived three years with a barber, who had promised to set him upon his 
feet; and that this would be a very good thing, since she was a lone 
weak woman, with no other means of support in case of sickness or when 
she became old. But the expression of his face was so uninviting, that 
she kept all this to herself 

To the right of the railway there was a broad stretch of undulating 
plain, dark green with the continual moisture, and on its edge there 
stood grey little houses, just like toys, and upon a high green hill, 
at the foot of which flowed a silvery river, was perched a similarly 
toy-like white church. When the train, with a noisy metallic clanking, 
which suddenly became intensified, rushed on to a bridge, and seemed 
to hang suspended in the air over the mirror-like surface of a river. 



Petka gave a little shiver of fright and surprise, and started baek 
from the window; but immediately turned to it again, for fear of losing 
a single detail of the journey. His eyes had long ceased to look 
sleepy, and the lines had disappeared from his face. It was as though 
some one had passed a hot flat-iron over his face, smoothing out the 
wrinkles, and leaving the surface white and shining. 

For the first two days of his sojourn at the bungalow the wealth 
and force of the new impressions which inundated him from above and 
from below confused his timid little soul. In contradistinction to 
the savages of a former age, who felt lost on coming into a city 
from the wilderness, this modem savage, who had been snatched away 
from the stony embrace of the massive city, felt weak and impotent 
in the face of nature. Here everything was to him living, sentient, 
and possessed of conscious will. He was afraid of the forest, which 
gently mstled over his head, and was so dark, so passive, so terrible 
in its immensity. But the bright green joyful meadows, which seemed 
to be singing with all their bright flowers, he loved, and wished to 
fondle them as a sister; and the dark blue sky called him to itself, 
and laughed like a mother. Petka would become agitated, shudder, and 
grow pale, would smile at something, and slowly, like an old man, 
walk along the outskirts of the forest, and on the wooded shore of the 
pond. There, weary and out of breath, he would fling himself down on 
the thick damp grass, and sink into it, only his little freckled nose 
appearing above the green surface. For the first two days he was always 
going back to his mother, and nestling up to her: and when the master 
of the house asked him whether he liked being at the bungalow, he would 
smile in confusion and answer: 

"Very much!" 

And then he would go off again to the threatening forest, and the still 
water, and it was as though he were questioning them. 

But after two days Petka had arrived at a complete understanding with 
Nature. This was brought about by the co-operation of a schoolboy named 
Mitya from old Tzaritzyno. The schoolboy had a swarthy countenance, the 
colour of a second-class carriage. His hair stood erect on the crown of 
his head, and was quite white, so bleached was it by the sun. He was 
fishing in the pond, when Petka caught sight of him and unceremoniously 
entered into conversation with him. They came to terms with wonderful 
promptitude; he allowed Petka to hold one of the rods, and afterwards 
took him some distance off to bathe. Petka was very much afraid of 
going into the water, but when once in, he did not wish to come out 
again, but pretended to swim, putting his forehead and nose above the 
water. Then he got a great gulp of water in his mouth, and beat the 
water with his hands and made a great splashing. At this moment he was 
very like a puppy, that had for the first time fallen into the water. 

When Petka dressed himself he was as blue as a corpse with the cold. 



and as he talked his teeth ehattered. At the proposal of Mitya, who was 
of inexhaustible resouree, they next explored the ruins of a mansion. 

They elambered upon the roof overgrown with shoots, and wandered 
between the broken-down walls of the great building. They did enjoy 
themselves there! All about heaps of stones were piled up, on whieh 
they climbed with difficulty, and between which grew young rowan and 
birch trees. It was still as death, and it seemed as though some one 
suddenly jumped out from a comer, or that some horrible, terrible face 
appeared through the aperture left by a broken window. By degrees Petka 
began to feel quite at home at the bungalow, and he forgot that there 
was any Osip Abramovich or barber's shop in the world. 

"Just look how he is putting on flesh! He's a regular merchant!" 

Nadejda at this time would exclaim with delight. 

She was stout enough herself and her face shone with the heat of the 
kitchen like a copper samovar. She attributed his improvement to the 
fact that she gave him plenty to eat. But in reality Petka ate very 
little indeed, not because he did not care for his food, but because he 
could scarcely find time for it. If only it had been possible to bolt 
his food without mastication!—but one must masticate, and during the 
intervals swing one's feet, since Nadejda ate deuced slowly, polishing 
the bones and wiping her lingers on her apron, while she kept up a 
perpetual chatter. But he was up to the neck in business: he had to 
bathe four times, to cut a fishing-rod in the hazel coppice, to dig for 
worms—all this required time. Now Petka ran about hare-foot, and that 
was a thousand times pleasanter than wearing boots with thick soles: 
the mstling ground now warmed, now cooled his feet so deliciously. 

He had even discarded his second-hand school-jacket, in which he 
looked like a full-grown master-barber, and thereby became amazingly 
rejuvenated. He put it on only in the evening, when he went and stood 
on the dam to watch the Master and Mistress boating. Well-dressed and 
cheerful they would laughingly take their seats in the rocking boat, 
which leisurely ploughed the mirror-like surface of the water on which 
the reflection of the trees swayed as though agitated by a breeze. 

At the end of the week the Master brought from the city a letter 
addressed "to Cook Nadejda." When he had read it over to her she began 
to cry, and smeared her face all over with the soot which was on her 
apron. From the fragmentary remarks which accompanied this operation, 
it might be deduced that the contents of the letter affected Petka. 

This took place in the evening. Petka was playing athletic sports by 
himself in the back court, and puffing out his cheeks, because that 
made it considerably easier to jump. The schoolboy Mitya had taught 
him this stupid but interesting occupation, and now Petka, like a true 
"sportsman," was practising alone. The master came out, and laying his 
hand on his shoulder, said: 

"Well, my friend, you have to go!" 



Petka smiled in confusion and said nothing. "What a strange lad," 
thought the master. 

"Yes, have to go." 

Petka smiled. Nadejda coming up with tears in her eyes repeated: 

"You have to go, sonny." 

"Where?" said Petka in surprise. He had forgotten the city; and the 
other place, to which he had always so wanted to go away—was found. 

"To your master, Osip Abramovich." 

Still Petka failed to understand, though the matter was as clear as 
daylight. But his mouth felt suddenly dry, and his tongue moved with 
difficulty as he asked: 

"How then can I go fishing to-morrow? Look, here is the rod." 

"But what can one do? He wants you. Prokopy, he says, is ill, and has 
been taken to the hospital. He says he has not enough hands. Don't 
cry! See, he'll be sure to let you come again. He is kind is Osip 
Abramovich." 

But Petka was not thinking of crying, and still did not understand. On 
one side there was the fact, the fishing-rod—on the other the phantom, 
Osip Abramovich. But gradually Petka's thoughts began to clear and a 
strange metamorphosis took place: Osip Abramovich became the fact, 
and the fishing-rod, which had not yet had time to dry, was changed 
into the phantom. And then Petka surprised his mother, and distressed 
the master and his wife, and would have been surprised himself if he 
had been capable of self-analysis. He did not begin to cry, as town 
children, thin and half-starved, cry; he simply bawled louder than the 
strongest-voiced man; and began to roll on the ground, as the drunken 
women rolled on the boulevard. He clenched his skirmy fists, and struck 
his mother's hands and the ground, in fact everything he came across, 
feeling, indeed, the pain caused by the pebbles and sharp stones, but 
striving, as it were, to increase it. 

In course of time Petka became calm again, and the master said to his 
wife, who was standing before the glass arranging a white rose in her 
hair: 

"You see he has left off. Children's grief is not long-lived." 

"All the same I am very sorry for the poor little boy." 



"Yes, indeed! they live under terrible conditions, but there are people 
who are still worse off. Are you ready?" 


And they went off to Bigman's Gardens, where dances had been arranged 
for the evening, and a military band was already playing. 

The next day Petka started for Moscow by the 7 a.m. train. Again he saw 
the green fields, grey with the night's dew, only they did not now run 
in the same direction as before, but in the opposite. The second-hand 
school jacket enveloped his thin body, and from the opening at the 
neck stuck out the comer of a white paper collar. Petka did not turn 
to the window, indeed, he hardly looked at it, but sat so still and 
modest, with his little hands primly folded upon his knees. His eyes 
were sleepy and apathetic, and fine wrinkles, as in the case of an old 
man, gathered about his eyes and under his nose. Suddenly the pillars 
and the planks of the platform flashed before the window, and the train 
stopped. 

They pressed through the hurrying crowd, and came out into the noisy 
street; and the great, greedy city callously swallowed up its little 
victim. 

"Put away the fishing tackle for me," said Petka, when his mother 
deposited him at the door of the barber's shop. 

"Tmst me for that, sormy! Maybe you will come again." 

And once more in the dirty, stuffy shop was heard the sharp call, "Boy, 
water!" and the customer saw a small, dirty hand thmst out to the 
ledge below the mirror, and heard the vague, threatening whisper. "Just 
you wait a bit!" This meant that the sleepy boy had either spilled the 
water, or had bungled the orders. But at nights from the place where 
Nikolka and Petka lay side by side, a little low and agitated voice 
might be heard telling about the bungalow, and speaking of what is not, 
and what no one has ever seen or heard. And when silence supervened, 
and only the irregular breathing of the children was audible, another 
voice, unusually deep and strong for a child, would exclaim: 

"The devils! May they bu'st!" 

"Who are devils?" 

"Why, the whole blooming lot, of course!" 

A string of cars passed by, and drowned the boys' voices with its noisy 
mmbling; and then that distant cry of complaint was heard, which had 
for long been borne in from the boulevard, where a drunken man was 
beating an equally dmnken woman. 
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Eetitia lived in the same house where her grandmother and her 
great-grandmother had lived and died. Her own parents died when she 
was very young, and she had come there to live with her Great-aunt 
Peggy. Her Great-aunt Peggy was her grandfather's sister, and was a 
very old woman. However, she was very active and bright, and good 
company for Eetitia. That was fortunate, because there were no little 
girls of Eetitia's age nearer than a mile. The one maid-servant whom 
Aunt Peggy kept was older than she, and had chronic rheumatism in the 
right foot and left shoulder-blade, which affected her temper. 

Eetitia's Great-aunt Peggy used to play grace-hoops with her, and 
dominoes and checkers, and even dolls. Sometimes it was hard for 
Eetitia to realize that she was not another little girl. Her Aunt 
Peggy was very kind to her and fond of her, and took care of her as 
well as her own mother could have done. Eetitia had all the care and 
comforts and pleasant society that she really needed, but she was not 
a very contented little girl. She was naturally rather idle, and her 
Aunt Peggy, who was a wise old woman and believed thoroughly in the 
proverb about Satan and idle hands, would keep her always busy at 
something. 

If she were not playing, she had to sew or study or dust, or read a 
stent in a story-book. Eetitia had very nice story-books, but she was 
not particularly fond of reading. She liked best of anything to sit 
quite idle, and plan what she would like to do if she could have her 
wish—and that her Aunt Peggy would not allow. 

Eetitia was not satisfied with her dolls and little treasures. She 
wanted new ones. She wanted fine clothes like one little girl, and 
plenty of candy like another. When Eetitia went to school she always 
came home more dissatisfied. She wanted her room newly furnished, and 
thought the furniture in the whole house very shabby. She disliked to 
rise so early in the morning. She did not like to take a walk every 
day, and besides everything else to make her discontented, there was 
the little green door, which she must never open and pass through. 




The house where Letitia lived was, of course, a very old one. It had 
a roof, saggy and mossy, gray shingles in the walls, lilac bushes 
half hiding the great windows, and a well-sweep in the yard. It was 
quite a large house, and there were sheds and a great bam attached 
to it, but they were all on the side. At the back of the house the 
fields stretched away for acres, and there were no outbuildings. The 
little green door was at the very back of the house, toward the 
fields, in a room opening out of the kitchen. It was called the 
cheese-room, because Letitia's grandmother, who had made cheeses, had 
kept them there. She fancied she could smell cheese, though none had 
been there for years, and it was used now only for a lumber-room. She 
always sniffed hard for cheese, and then she eyed the little green 
door with wonder and longing. It was a small green door, scarcely 
higher than her head. A grown person could not have passed through 
without stooping almost double. It was very narrow, too, and no one 
who was not slender could have squeezed through it. In this door 
there was a little black keyhole, with no key in it, but it was 
always locked. Letitia knew that her Aunt Peggy kept the key in some 
very safe place, but she would never show it to her, nor unlock the 
door. 

"It is not best for you, my dear," she always replied, when Letitia 
teased her; and when Letitia begged only to know why she could not go 
out of the door, she made the same reply, "It is not best for you, my 
dear." 

Sometimes, when Aunt Peggy was not by, Letitia would tease the old 
maid-servant about the little green door, but she always seemed both 
cross and stupid, and gave her no satisfaction. She even seemed to 
think there was no little green door there; but that was nonsense, 
because Letitia knew there was. Her curiosity grew greater and 
greater; she took every chance she could get to steal into the 
cheese-room and shake the door softly, but it was always locked. She 
even tried to look through the key-hole, but she could see nothing. 

One thing puzzled her more than all, and that was that the little 
green door was on the inside of the house only, and not on the 
outside. When Letitia went out in the field behind the house, there 
was nothing but the blank wall to be seen. There was no sign of a 
door in it. But the cheese-room was certainly the last room in the 
house, and the little green door was in the rear wall. When Letitia 
asked her Great-aunt Peggy to explain that, she only got the same 
answer: 

"It is not best for you to know, my dear." 

Letitia studied the little green door more than she studied her 
lesson-books, but she never got any nearer the solution of the 
mystery, until one Sunday morning in January. It was a very cold day. 



and she had begged hard to stay home from church. Her Aunt Peggy and 
the maid-servant, old as they were, were going, but Letitia shivered 
and coughed a little and pleaded, and finally had her own way. 

"But you must sit down quietly," charged Aunt Peggy, "and you must 
learn your texts, to repeat to me when I get home." 

After Aunt Peggy and the old servant, in their great cloaks and 
bonnets and fur tippets, had gone out of the yard and down the road, 
Letitia sat quiet for fifteen minutes or so, hunting in the Bible for 
easy texts; then suddenly she thought of the little green door, and 
wondered, as she had done so many times before, if it could possibly 
be opened. She laid down her Bible and stole out through the kitchen 
to the cheese-room and tried the door. It was locked just as usual. 

"Oh, dear!" sighed Letitia, and was ready to cry. It seemed to her 
that this little green door was the very worst of all her trials; 
that she would rather open that and see what was beyond than have all 
the nice things she wanted and had to do without. 

Suddenly she thought of a little satin-wood box with a picture on the 
lid which Aunt Peggy kept in her top bureau-drawer. Letitia had often 
seen this box, but had never been allowed to open it. 

"I wonder if the key can be in that box," said she. 

She did not wait a minute. She was so naughty that she dared not wait 
for fear she should remember that she ought to be good. She ran out 
of the cheese-room, through the kitchen and sitting-room, to her 
aunt's bedroom, and opened the bureau drawer, and then the satin-wood 
box. It contained some bits of old lace, an old brooch, a yellow 
letter, some other things which she did not examine, and, sure 
enough, a little black key on a green ribbon. 

Letitia had not a doubt that it was the key of the little green door. 

She trembled all over, she panted for breath, she was so frightened, 
but she did not hesitate. She took the key and ran back to the 
cheese-room. She did not stop to shut the satin-wood box or the 
bureau drawer. She was so cold and her hands shook so that she had 
some difficulty in fitting the key into the lock of the little green 
door; but at last she succeeded, and turned it quite easily. Then, 
for a second, she hesitated; she was almost afraid to open the door; 
she put her hand on the latch and drew it back. It seemed to her, 
too, that she heard strange, alarming sounds on the other side. 

Finally, with a great effort of her will, she unlatched the little 
green door, and flung it open and ran out. 

Then she gave a scream of surprise and terror, and stood still 
staring. She did not dare stir nor breathe. She was not in the open 
fields which she had always seen behind the house. She was in the 



midst of a gloomy forest of trees so tall that she eould just see the 
wintry sky through their tops. She was hemmed in, too, by a wide, 
hooping undergrowth of bushes and brambles, all stiff with snow. 
There was something dreadful and ghastly about this forest, whieh had 
the breathless odor of a eellar. And suddenly Letitia heard again 
those strange sounds she had heard before eoming out, and she knew 
that they were savage whoops of Indians, just as she had read about 
them in her history-book, and she saw also dark forms skulking about 
behind the trees, as she had read. 

Then Letitia, wild with fright, turned to run baek into the house 
through the little green door, but there was no little green door, 
and, more than that, there was no house. Nothing was to be seen but 
the forest and a bridle-path leading through it. 

Letitia gasped. She eould not believe her eyes. She ran out into the 
path and down it a little way, but there was no house. The dreadful 
yells sounded nearer. She looked wildly at the undergrowth beside the 
path, wondering if she eould hide under that, when suddenly she heard 
a gun-shot and the tramp of a horse's feet. She sprang aside just as 
a great horse, with a woman and two little girls on his baek, came 
plunging down the bridle-path and passed her. Then there was another 
gun-shot, and a man, with a wide cape flying back like black wings, 
came rushing down the path. Letitia gave a little cry, and he heard 
her. 

"Who are you?" he cried breathlessly. Then, without waiting for an 
answer, he caught her up and bore her along with him. "Don't speak," 
he panted in her ear. "The Indians are upon us, but we're almost 
home!" 

Then all at once a log-house appeared beside the path, and someone 
was holding the door ajar, and a white face was peering out. The door 
was flung open wide as they came up, the man rushed in, set Letitia 
down, shut the door with a crash, and shot some heavy bolts at top 
and bottom. 

Letitia was so dazed that she scarcely knew what happened for the 
next few minutes. She saw there a pale-faced woman and three girls, 
one about her own age, two a little younger. She saw, to her great 
amazement, the horse tied in the comer. She saw that the door was of 
mighty thickness, and, moreover, hasped with iron and studded with 
great iron nails, so that some rattling blows that were rained upon 
it presently had no effect. She saw three guns set in loopholes in 
the walls, and the man, the woman, and the girl of her own age firing 
them, with great reports which made the house quake, while the 
younger girls raced from one to the other with powder and bullets. 

Still, she was not sure she saw right, it was all so strange. She 
stood back in a corner, out of the way, and waited, trembling, and at 



last the fierce yells outside died away, and the firing stopped. 


"They have fled," said the woman with a thankful sigh. 

"Yes," said the man, "we are delivered once more out of the hands of 
the enemy." 

"We must not unbar the door or the shutters yet," said the woman 
anxiously. "I will get the supper by candle-light." 

Then Letitia realized what she had not done before, that all the 
daylight was shut out of the house; that they had for light only one 
tallow candle and a low hearth fire. It was very cold. Letitia began 
to shiver with cold as well as fear. 

Suddenly the woman turned to her with motherly kindness and 
curiosity. "Who is this little damsel whom you rescued, husband?" 
said she. 

"She must speak for herself," replied her husband, smiling. "I 
thought at flrst she was neighbor Adams's Phoebe, but I see she is 
not." 

"What is your name, little girl?" asked the woman, while the three 
little girls looked wonderingly at the new-comer. 

"Letitia Hopkins," replied Letitia in a small, scared voice. 

"Letitia Hopkins, did you say?" asked the woman doubtfully. 

"Yes, ma'am." 

They all stared at her, then at one another. 

"It is very strange," said the woman Anally, with a puzzled, 
half-alarmed look. "Letitia Hopkins is my name." 

"And it is mine, too," said the eldest girl. 

Letitia gave a great jump. There was something very strange about 
this. Letitia Hopkins was a family name. Her grandmother, her 
father's mother, had been Letitia Hopkins, and she had always heard 
that the name could be traced back in the same order for generations, 
as the Hopkinses had intermarried. She looked up, trembling, at the 
man who had saved her from the Indians. 

"Will you please tell me your name, sir?" she said. 



"John Hopkins," replied the man, smiling kindly at her. 

"Captain John Hopkins," eorreeted his wife. 

Letitia gasped. That settled it. Captain John Hopkins was her 
great-great-great-grandfather. Great-aunt Peggy had often told her 
about him. He had been a notable man in his day, among the first 
settlers, and many a story eoneeming him had come down to his 
descendants. A queer miniature of him, in a little gilt frame, hung 
in the best parlor, and Letitia had often looked at it. She had 
thought from the first that there was something familiar about the 
man's face, and now she recognized the likeness to the miniature. 

It seemed awful, and impossible, but the little green door led into 
the past, and Letitia Hopkins was visiting her great-great-great- 
grandfather and grandmother, great-great-grandmother, and her 
great-great-aunts. 

Letitia looked up in the faces, all staring wonderingly at her, and 
all of them had that familiar look, though she had no miniature of 
the others. Suddenly she knew that it was a likeness to her own face 
which she recognized, and it was as if she saw herself in a 
looking-glass. She felt as if her head was turning round and round, 
and presently her feet began to follow the motion of her head, then 
strong arms caught her, or she would have fallen. 

When Letitia came to herself again, she was in a great feather 
bed, in the unfinished loft of the log-house. The wind blew in 
her face, a great star shone in her eyes. She thought at first 
she was out of doors. Then she heard a kind but commanding voice 
repeating: "Open your mouth," and stared up wildly into her 
great-great-great-grandmother's face, then around the strange little 
garret, lighted with a wisp of rag in a pewter dish of tallow, 
and the stars shining through the crack in the logs. Not a bit of 
furniture was there in the room, besides the bed and an oak chest. 

Some queer-looking garments hung about on pegs and swung in the 
draughts of the wind. It must have been snowing outside, for little 
piles of snow were scattered here and there about the room. 

"Where—am—I?" Letitia asked feebly, but no sooner had she opened 
her mouth than her great-great-great-grandmother, Goodwife Hopkins, 
who had been watching her chance, popped in the pewter spoon full of 
some horribly black and bitter medicine. 

Letitia nearly choked. 

"Swallow it," said Goodwife Hopkins. "You swooned away, and it is 
good physic. It will soon make you well." 



Goodwife Hopkins had a kind and motherly way, but a way from which 
there was no appeal. Letitia swallowed the bitter dose. 

"Now go to sleep," ordered Goodwife Hopkins. 

Letitia went to sleep. There might have been something quieting to 
the nerves in the good physic. She was awakened a little later by her 
great-great-grandmother and her two great-great-aunts coming to bed. 
They were to sleep with her. There were only two beds in Captain John 
Hopkins's house. 

Letitia had never slept four in a bed before. There was not much 
room. She had to turn herself about crosswise, and then her toes 
stuck into the icy air, unless she kept them well pulled up. But soon 
she fell asleep again. 

About midnight she was awakened by wild cries in the woods outside, 
and lay a minute, numb with fright, before she remembered where she 
was. Then she nudged her great-great-grandmother, Letitia, who lay 
next her. 

"What's that?" she whispered fearfully. 

"Oh, it's nothing but a catamount. Go to sleep again," said her 
great-great-grandmother sleepily. Her great-great-aunt, Phyllis, the 
youngest of them all, laughed on the other side. 

"She's afraid of a catamount," said she. 

Letitia could not go to sleep for a long while, for the wild cries 
continued, and she thought several times that the catamount was 
scratching up the walls of the house. When she did fall asleep it was 
not for long, for the fierce yells she had heard when she had first 
opened her little green door sounded again in her ears. 

This time she did not need to wake her great-great-grandmother, who 
sat straight up in bed at the first sound. 

"What's that?" whispered Letitia. 

"Hush!" replied the other. "Injuns!" 

Both the great-great-aunts were awake; they all listened, scarcely 
breathing. The yells came again, but fainter; then again, and fainter 
still. Letitia's great-great-grandmother settled back in bed again. 

"Go to sleep now," said she. "They've gone away." 

But Letitia was weeping with fright. "I can't go to sleep," she 



sobbed. "I'm afraid they'll come again. 


"Very likely they will," replied the other Letitia coolly. "They come 
'most every night." 

The little great-great-aunt Phyllis laughed again. "She can't go to 
sleep because she heard Injuns," she tittered. 

"Hush," said her sister Letitia, "she'll get accustomed to them in 
time." 

But poor Letitia slept no more till four o'clock. Then she had just 
fallen into a sweet doze when she was pulled out of bed. 

"Come, come," said her great-great-great-grandmother, Goodwife 
Hopkins, "we can have no lazy damsels here." 

Letitia found that her bedfellows were up and dressed and downstairs. 
She heard a queer buzzing sound from below, as she stood in her bare 
feet on the icy floor and gazed about her, dizzy with sleep. 

"Hasten and dress yourself," said Goodwife Hopkins. "Here are some of 
Letitia's garments I have laid out for you. Those which you wore here 
I have put away in the chest. They are too gay, and do not befit a 
sober. God-fearing damsel." 

With that, Goodwife Hopkins descended to the room below, and Letitia 
dressed herself. It did not take her long. There was not much to put 
on beside a coarse wool petticoat and a straight little wool gown, 
rough yarn stockings, and such shoes as she had never seen. 

"I couldn't run from Injuns in these," thought Letitia miserably. 

When she got downstairs she discovered what the buzzing noise was. 
Her great-great-grandmother was spinning. Her great-great-aunt 
Candace was knitting, and little Phyllis was scouring the hearth. 
Goodwife Hopkins was preparing breakfast. 

"Go to the other wheel," said she to Letitia, "and spin until the 
porridge is done. We can have no idle hands here." 

Letitia looked helplessly at a great spinning-wheel in the comer, 
then at her great-great-great-grandmother. 

"I don't know how," she faltered. 

Then all the great-grandmothers and the aunts cried out with 
astonishment. 

"She doesn't know how to spin!" they said to one another. 



Letitia felt dreadfully ashamed. 


"You must have been strangely brought up," said Goodwife Hopkins. 
"Well, take this stocking and round out the toe. There will be just 
about time enough for that before breakfast." 

"I don't know how to knit," stammered Letitia. 

Then there was another cry of astonishment. Goodwife Hopkins cast 
about her for another task for this ignorant guest. 

"Explain the doctrine of predestination," said she suddenly. 

Letitia jumped up and stared at her with scared eyes. 

"Don't you know what predestination is?" demanded Goodwife Hopkins. 

"No, ma'am," half sobbed Letitia. 

Her great-great-grandmother and her great-great-aunts made shocked 
exclamations, and her great-great-great-grandmother looked at her 
with horror. "You have been brought up as one of the heathen," said 
she. Then she produced a small book, and Letitia was bidden to seat 
herself upon a stool and learn the doctrine of predestination before 
breakfast. 

The kitchen was lighted only by one tallow candle and the firelight, 
for it was still far from dawn. Letitia drew her little stool close 
to the hearth, and bent anxiously over the fire-lit page. She 
committed to memory easily, and repeated the text like a frightened 
parrot when she was called upon. 

"The child has good parts, though she is woefully ignorant," said 
Goodwife Hopkins aside to her husband. "It shall be my care to 
instruct her." 

Letitia, having completed her task, was given her breakfast. It was 
only a portion of com-meal porridge in a pewter plate. She had never 
had such a strange breakfast in her life, and she did not like 
com-meal. She sat with it untasted before her. 

"Why don't you eat?" asked her great-great-great-grandmother 
severely. 


"I—don't—like—it," faltered Letitia. 

If possible, they were all more shocked by that than they had been by 
her ignorance. 



"She doesn't like the good porridge," the little great-great-aunts 
said to each other. 

"Eat the porridge," commanded Captain John Hopkins sternly, when he 
had gotten over his surprise. 

Letitia ate the porridge, every grain of it. After breakfast the 
serious work of the day began. Letitia had never known anything like 
it. She felt like a baby who had just come into a new world. She was 
ignorant of everything that these strange relatives knew. It made no 
difference that she knew some things which they did not, some 
advanced things. She could, for instance, crochet, if she could not 
knit. She could repeat the multiplication-table, if she did not know 
the doctrine of predestination; she had also all the States of the 
Union by heart. But advanced knowledge is not of as much value in the 
past as past knowledge in the future. She could not crochet, because 
there was no crochet needles; there were no States of the Union; and 
it seemed doubtful if there was a multiplication-table, there was so 
little to multiply. 

So Letitia had set herself to acquiring the wisdom of her ancestors. 

She learned to card, and hetchel, and spin and weave. She 
learned to dye cloth, and make coarse garments, even for her 
great-great-great-grandfather, Captain John Hopkins. She knitted 
yarn stockings, she scoured brass and pewter, and, more than all, 
she learned the entire catechism. Letitia had never really known 
what work was. Lrom long before dawn until long after dark, she 
toiled. She was not allowed to spend one idle moment. She had no 
chance to steal out and search for the little green door, even had 
she not been so afraid of wild beasts and Indians. 

She never went out of the house except on the Sabbath day. Then, in 
fair or foul weather, they all went to meeting, ten miles through the 
dense forest. Captain John Hopkins strode ahead, his gun over his 
shoulder. Goodwife Hopkins rode the gray horse, and the girls rode by 
turns, two at a time, clinging to the pillion at her back. Letitia 
was never allowed to wear her own pretty plain dress, with the velvet 
collar, even to meeting. 

"It would create a scandal in the sanctuary," said Goodwife Hopkins. 

So Letitia went always in the queer little coarse and scanty gown, 
which seemed to her more like a bag than anything else; and for 
outside wraps she had—of all things—a homespun blanket pinned over 
her head. Her great-great-grandmother and her great-great-aunts were 
all fitted out in a similar fashion. Goodwife Hopkins, however, had a 
great wadded hood and a fine red cloak. 


There was never any fire in the meeting-house, and the services 



lasted all day, with a short recess at noon, during which they went 
into a neighboring house, sat round the fire, warmed their half 
frozen feet, and ate cold com-cakes and pan-cakes for luncheon. 

There were no pews in the meeting-house, nothing but hard benches 
without backs. If Letitia fidgetted, or fell asleep, the tithing-men 
rapped her. Letitia would never have been allowed to stay away from 
meeting, had she begged to do so, but she never did. She was afraid 
to stay alone in the house because of Indians. 

Quite often there was a rumor of hostile Indians in the neighborhood, 
and twice there were attacks. Letitia learned to load the guns and 
hand the powder and bullets. 

She grew more and more homesick as the days went on. They were all 
kind to her, and she became fond of them, especially of the 
great-great-grandmother of her own age, and the little 
great-great-aunts, but they seldom had any girlish sports together. 
Goodwife Hopkins kept them too busily at work. Once in a while, as 
a special treat, they were allowed to play bean-porridge-hot for 
fifteen minutes. They were not allowed to talk after they went to 
bed, and there was little opportunity for girlish confidences. 

However, there came a day at last when Captain Hopkins and his 
wife were called away to visit a sick neighbor, some twelve miles 
distant, and the four girls were left in charge of the house. At 
seven o'clock the two younger went to bed, and Letitia and her 
great-great-grandmother remained up to wait for the return of their 
elders, as they had been instructed. Then it was that the little 
great-great-grandmother showed Letitia her treasures. She had only 
two, and was not often allowed to look at them, lest they wean her 
heart away from more serious things. They were kept in a secret 
drawer of the great chest for safety, and were nothing but a little 
silver snuff-box with a picture on the top, and a little flat glass 
bottle, about an inch and a half long. 

"The box belonged to my grandfather, and the bottle to his mother. I 
have them because I am the eldest, but I must not set my heart on 
them unduly," said Letitia's great-great-grandmother. 

Letitia tried to count how many "greats" belonged to the ancestors 
who had first owned these treasures, but it made her dizzy. She had 
never told the story of the little green door to any of them. She had 
been afraid to, knowing how shocked they would be at her 
disobedience. Now, however, when the treasure was replaced, she was 
moved in confidence, and told her great-great-grandmother the story. 

"That is very strange," said her great-great-grandmother, when 
Letitia had finished. "We have a little green door, too; only ours is 
on the outside of the house, in the north wall. There's a spruce tree 



growing close up against it that hides it, but it is there. Our 
parents have forbidden us to open it, too, and we have never 
disobeyed." 

She said the last with something of an air of superior virtue. 

Letitia felt terribly ashamed. 

"Is there any key to your little green door?" she asked meekly. 

For answer her great-great-grandmother opened the secret drawer of 
the ehest again, and pulled out a key with a green ribbon in it, the 
very counterpart of the one in the satin-wood box. 

Letitia looked at it wistfully. 

"I should never think of disobeying my parents, and opening the 
little green door," remarked her great-great-grandmother, as she put 
back the key in the drawer. "I should think something dreadful would 
happen to me. I have heard it whispered that the door opened into the 
future. It would be dreadful to be all alone in the future, without 
one's kins-folk." 

"There may not be any Indians or catamounts there," ventured Letitia. 

"There might be something a great deal worse," returned her 
great-great-grandmother severely. 

After that there was silence between the two, and possibly also a 
little coldness. Letitia knitted and her great-great-grandmother 
knitted. Letitia also thought shrewdly. She had very little doubt 
that the key whieh she had just been shown might unlock another 
little green door, and admit her to her past which was her aneestors' 
future, but she realized that it was beyond her courage, even if she 
had the opportunity, to take it, and use it provided she eould find 
the second little green door. She had been so frightfully punished 
for disobedience, that she dared not risk a second attempt. Then too 
how could she tell whether the second little green door would admit 
her to her grandmother's cheese-room? She felt so dizzy over what had 
happened, that she was not even sure that two and two made four, and 
b-o-y spelt boy, although she had mastered sueh easy faets long ago. 
Letitia had arrived at the point wherein she did not know what she 
knew, and therefore, she resolved that she would not use that other 
little key with the green ribbon, if she had a chanee. She shivered 
at the possibilities which it might involve. Suppose she were to open 
the second little green door and be preeipitated head first into a 
future far from the one whieh had merged into the past, and be more 
at a loss than now. She might find the conditions of life even more 
impossible than in her great-great-great-grandfather's log eabin with 
hostile Indians about. It might, as her great-great-grandmother 



Letitia had said, be much worse. So she knitted soberly, and the 
other Letitia knitted, and neither spoke, and there was not a sound 
except the crackling of the hearth fire and bubbling of water in a 
large iron pot which swung from the crane, until suddenly there was a 
frantic pounding at the door, and a sound as if somebody were hurled 
against it. 

Both Letitias started to their feet. Letitia turned pale, but her 
great-great-grandmother Letitia looked as usual. She approached the 
door, and spoke quite coolly. "Who may be without?" said she. 

She had taken a musket as she crossed the room, and stood with it 
levelled. Letitia also took a musket and levelled it, but it shook 
and it seemed as if her great-great-grandmother was in considerable 
danger. 

There came another pound on the door, and a boy's voice cried out 
desperately. "It's me, let me in." 

"Who is me?" inquired Great-great-grandmother Letitia, but she 
lowered her musket, and Letitia did the same, for it was quite 
evident that this was no Indian and no catamount. 

"It is Josephus Peabody," answered the boy's voice, and Letitia 
gasped, for she remembered seeing that very name on the genealogical 
tree which hung in her great-aunt Peggy's front entry, although she 
could not quite remember where it came in, whether it was on a main 
branch or a twig. 

"Are the Injuns after you?" inquired Great-great-grandmother Letitia. 

"I don't know, but I heard branches crackling in the wood," replied 
the terrified boy-voice, "and I saw your light through the shutters." 

"You rake the ashes over the fire, while I let him in," ordered the 
great-great-grandmother Letitia, peremptorily, and Letitia obeyed. 

She raked the ashes carefully over the fire, she hung blankets over 
the shutters, so there might be no tell-tale gleam, and the other 
Letitia drew bolts and bars, then slammed the door to again, and the 
bolts and bars shot back into place. 

When Letitia turned around she saw a little boy of about her own age 
who looked strangely familiar to her. He was clad in homespun of a 
bright copperas color, and his hair was red, cut in a perfectly round 
rim over his forehead. He had big blue eyes, which were bulging with 
terror. He drew a sigh of relief as he looked at the two girls. 


If," said he, "I had only had a musket I would not have run, but Mr. 



Holbrook and Caleb and Benjamin went hunting this morning, and they 
earried all the muskets, and I had nothing exeept this knife." 

With that the boy brandished a wieked-looking knife. 

"You might have done something with that," remarked 
Great-great-grandmother Letitia, and her voiee was somewhat seomful. 

"Yes, something," agreed the boy. "It is a good knife. My father 
killed a big Injun and took it only last week. It is a scalping 
knife." 

"Do you mean to say," asked the great-great-grandmother Letitia, 

"that you don't know enough to use that knife, great boy that you 
are?" 

The boy straightened himself He saw the other Letitia and his blue 
eyes were full of admiration and bravery. "Of course I know how," 
said he. "Haven't I killed ten wolves and aren't their heads nailed 
to the outside of the meeting-house?" 

Letitia was quite sure that the boy lied, but she knew that he lied 
to please her, and she liked him for it. 

Great-great-grandmother Letitia sniffed. "You are the greatest 
braggart in the Precinct," said she. "Nary a wolf have you killed, 
and you ran because you heard a wild cat or a bear. Where are the 
Injuns, pray?" 

"I know there were Injuns after me," said the boy earnestly, "but 
perhaps I frightened them away. I brandished my knife as I ran." 

Great-great-grandmother Letitia sniffed again, but she looked 
anxious. "I hope," said she, "that father and mother will not be 
molested on their way home." 

"Give me a musket," declared the boy bravely, "and I will guard the 
path." 

"You!" returned Great-great-grandmother Letitia scornfully. "You are 
naught but a child." 

"I can handle a musket as well as a man," said Josephus Peabody with 
such a straightening of his small back that it seemed positively 
alarming, and another glance at Letitia, who returned it. She thought 
him a very pretty boy, and quite brave, offering to guard the path 
all alone, although he was so young, not much older than she was. 


Great-great-grandmother Letitia took up a musket decidedly. "Very 



well," said she, "if you can handle a musket like a man, here he the 
chance. Take this musket, and I will take one, and Letitia will take 
one, and we will leave the door ajar, so we can dash in if 
hard-pressed, and we will keep watch lest father and mother be 
attacked unawares at the threshold." 

Letitia was horribly afraid, but she had learned in the Spartan 
household of her ancestors, to be more afraid of fear than of 
anything else, so she pulled a blanket over her head and shouldered a 
musket, and, after the elder Letitia had unbarred and unbolted the 
door, they all stepped out into the night, armed and ready to guard 
the house. 

"Candace can handle a musket and so can little Phyllis at a pinch," 
said the elder Letitia thoughtfully, "but I for one am thinking that 
your Injuns are catamounts, Josephus Peabody." 

"They are Injuns," said the boy stoutly, peering out into the gloom. 

They were in perfect darkness, for it was a cloudy night, and not a 
ray came from the house-door. 

"For what reason were you abroad to-night?" inquired the elder in 
what Letitia considered a disagreeably patronizing tone as addressed 
to such a pretty brave little boy. 

"I went to visit my rabbit traps," replied the boy, but his voice was 
slightly hesitant. 

"In this darkness?" 

"I had a pine knot, but I flung it away when I heard the noises." 

"A pine knot, and Injuns around, and you with naught but a scalping 
knife? 'Tis not bravery but tomfoolery," said the elder Letitia. 

"I'll warrant you stole out without the knowledge of Goodman Cephas 
Holbrook and Mistress Holbrook, and they having taken you in as they 
did and given you food and shelter, with nine of their own to care 
for, and not knowing of a certainty who you might be." 

Letitia felt sure that the boy hung his head in the darkness. He 
mumbled something incoherent. 

"It was out of the window in the lean-to you got, and ran away," 
declared the elder Letitia severely. "You are not a boy to be 
trusted. You can remain here with Letitia, and I will stand guard a 
little way down the path; and do not speak above a whisper, although 
I be sure there be none but catamounts to hear." 



With that, Great-great-grandmother Letitia, musket over shoulder, 
moved down the path and stood quite eoneealed as if by a vast eloak 
of night, an alert vigilant young figure with the hot blood of her 
time leaping in her veins, and the shrewd brain of her time alive to 
everything whieh might stir that darkness with sound or light. 

"Who are you?" whispered Letitia to the boy. 

"I am Josephus Peabody, but I was always ealled Joe till I eame 
here," the boy whispered baek. 

Letitia pondered. The name sounded very familiar to her, just as the 
boy's faee had looked. Then suddenly she remembered. "When I was a 
little girl," she whispered, "not more than seven—I am going on ten 
now—I knew a little boy named Joe Peabody, and he was visiting his 
grandmother, Mrs. Joe Peabody. She lives about half a mile from my 
Aunt Peggy's around the eomer of the road. It is a big white house 
next to the graveyard." 

"That was me," said the boy. "At least," he added in rather a dazed 
and hopeless tone, "I suppose it was, and I guess I remember you too. 
You had curls, and we went coasting down that long hill near 
Grandmother's together." 

"Seems to me we did," said Letitia, and her own tone was dazed and 
hopeless. 

"Since I have been here," whispered the boy, "I haven't been exactly 
sure who I was and that is the truth. The folks where I am staying 
are real good. They go to meeting all day Sunday and they don't work 
Saturday nights, but I can't understand it. We have to make all the 
things I have seen already made, for one thing." 

Letitia nodded in the dark. 

"That is the way here," said she. 

"And Mr. Cephas Holbrook has just the name that my 
great-great-great-uncle on my mother's side had," said the boy, in a 
whisper so puzzled that it was fairly agonized. "Grandmother has told 
me about him. He had a battle with six Injuns and killed them all 
himself, and this Mr. Cephas Holbrook has done just that same thing. 
And he killed ten wolves and nailed their heads to the meeting-house. 
Say," the boy continued confidentially, "those were the heads I 
meant, you know." 

"Of course I know," whispered Letitia. "I wouldn't speak to you if 
you had done such awful things." 



"I didn't, honestly," said Josephus Peabody. "Where did you eome from 
to-night?" asked Letitia. 

"Why, I eame from Mr. Cephas Holbrook's. It's about ten miles away on 
that side." The boy pointed in the dark. 

"You came all that way?" 

"I had to if I came at all. I don't get any time to see my traps 
day-times. I have to work. I have to chop wood, and make wooden pegs. 
I never saw wooden pegs, till—till I came here. I have to work all 
day. Eliphalet Holbrook, he's a boy about my size, got out of the 
window one night, when it was moonlight, and we set traps, and we 
haven't either of us had a chance to look at them and see if we've 
caught anything; but to-night, I had a cold and they sent me to bed 
early and I whispered to Eliphalet, that I'd see those traps; and I 
had a pine knot, and I run and run, but I couldn't find the traps." 

"You didn't run ten miles?" 

"No, the traps were set only about three miles from where we live and 
I rather think I lost my way. Then I heard the Injuns—say, I used to 
call them Indians." 

"So did I," said Eetitia. 

"They say Injuns here. Then I heard them, and I run the rest of the 
way, and then I saw your light. Are you one of Captain John Hopkins' 
children?" 

"I don't know. I don't think I am," replied Eetitia miserably. 

"What is your name?" 

"Eetitia Hopkins." 

"Then you must be." 

"I don't believe I am." 

Suddenly Eetitia felt a hard little boy-hand clutch hers in the dark. 

The boy's voice whispered forcibly in her ear. "Say," said the voice, 

"did you—did you get here, I wonder, in some queer way just as I 
did?" 

Eetitia whispered forcibly, "Through a little green door in my 
Great-aunt Peggy's cheese-room." 


'Had she told you never to open it? 



"Yes, but she and Hannah left me alone when they went to meeting and 
I found the key in a little box, and the key had a green ribbon and 
it unloeked the door, and I was in the woods around here, and Aunt 
Peggy's house was gone and everything." 

"How long have you been here?" 

"I don't know. It must have been a long time, for I have done so much 
work, and learned to do so much that I had started with all done." 

"It is just the same with me," whispered the boy. 

Letitia shivered, half with joy, half with horror. "Did you come 
through a little green door?" 

"No, I came through a book." 

Letitia jumped. "A book!" she repeated feebly. 

"Yes, it was a book. I didn't know it at first. I thought it was just 
a wooden box up in Grandmother Peabody's garret, and it was always 
locked, and Grandmother Peabody said I was never to ask any questions 
about it, and never to try to open it. I expect she was afraid I 
might try to pick the lock. Then I began to suspect that it was a 
book, and then I found the key. I stayed at home from meeting just 
like you, and I had a cold. My father had died, and I had come to 
live with Grandmother Peabody." 

"I remember now Aunt Peggy told Hannah about it," whispered Letitia 
with sudden remembrance. 

"I don't know how long ago it was, for I have done so much work 
making wooden nails, when all the nails I had ever seen were bought 
at a shop, and such things, that it seems an awful long time; but I 
was left alone just the way you were, and I found the key to that 
book that looked like a wooden box. It was in a little drawer of 
Grandmother's secretary." 

"Did it have a green ribbon on it?" whispered Letitia breathlessly. 

"Yes, it did, honest, a green ribbon, and I went up in the garret and 
I unlocked that book, and first thing I knew I was in the woods 
around the house where I live now, and a wolf was chasing me, and Mr. 
Cephas Holbrook shot him, and took me home." 

Letitia sighed. "Do you like it here?" she whispered. 

"I think it is awful, don't you?" 



'Yes, I do, but I don't dare say so. 


"I do," said Josephus Peabody. "I ain't afraid of anything that ain't 
bigger and stronger than I am, honest, and I have killed one wolf my 
own self. That is true, but I didn't kill the others. I told that 
beeause that other girl was turning up her nose so at me. But I don't 
like to live here at all. I used to complain when I was Joe instead 
of Josephus, and had to learn lessons, and do errands. But this is 
worse than anything I ever dreamed about when I had the nightmare." 

"That is the way I feel," said Letitia soberly. "I used to complain, 
but I wouldn't now. I've been living back of complaints too long." 

"So have I," said Josephus. Then he added, "Say, I'm awful glad I got 
scared, and ran here, and found you." 

"So am I." 

"There's something I want to tell you that's very queer," whispered 
Josephus. "There is a wooden book just like the one in Mr. Holbrook's 
house under the eaves in the lean-to, and I know where the key is. It 
is in the chest in the kitchen, in the till hidden under a lot of 
linen night-caps." 

"Has it a green ribbon on it?" whispered Letitia fearfully. 

"Yes, it has. Say, don't you ever think you'd like to run away from 
here?" 

"Yes, but I'm afraid I might get into something worse." 

"That's the way I feel. Otherwise we might both watch our chance and 
go through that wooden book in our lean-to, but we might find 
ourselves in Grandmother Peabody's garret where I came from, and we 
might find ourselves in a place full of worse wild animals than there 
are here, and things worse than Injuns. And we might have to learn 
more than we've learned here, and work harder, and I don't feel as if 
I could stand that." 

"I don't either." Then Letitia whispered very violently, "There is a 
little green door here, and I know where the key is, with a green 
ribbon, but I am afraid." 

"That's very funny—just like me," said Josephus. 

"Well, I may make up my mind to take the chance anyhow, and if I do 
you had better. Say, if you hear I've gone, you just go through your 
little green door, will you?" 



"Maybe," whispered Letitia doubtfully, and then her 
Great-great-grandmother Letitia eame back. "There isn't a sign of an 
Injun here," said she, "and I am 'most froze. I'm going to start the 
fire, and you boy, you had better come too. You can sleep on the 
floor by the fire to-night and go home in the morning. Father and 
mother are coming. I heard their horses. Mother's is a little lame, 
and favors one foot, and I know. They're right here, and they'll be 
cold, and I've got to start up the fire." 

"I'll help," cried Josephus. 

"You'd better," said the elder Letitia; "if I had a brother as big as 
you, he'd have to work instead of hunting rabbits." 

Josephus flew about the kitchen dragging heavy logs, and poking the 
fire, and Letitia quite admired him, but her great-great-grandmother 
simply scolded. "You are a most unhandy boy," said she. "You can have 
had little training in making hearth fires." 

However, the flames leaped high into the great chimney mouth, when 
Captain John Hopkins and his wife entered. 

"How pleasant it is, and how thankful we ought to be to have a good 
warm room to enter," said Great-great-great-grandmother Letitia 
Hopkins, although she looked very grave. The sick neighbor was very 
sick unto death, it was feared, and she was a good woman and a good 
neighbor. 

Josephus Peabody stayed all night and slept wrapped up in a homespun 
blanket beside the fire, but the next morning it was hardly daylight 
before Goodman Cephas Holbrook came for him. Cephas Holbrook was a 
very stem man, and he believed in the rod. Before Josephus left he 
had just one chance and he improved it. It was while Mr. Holbrook 
was partaking of a glass of something warm and spicy which 
Great-great-great-grandmother Letitia Hopkins mixed for him. It was a 
cordial of her own compounding and a good thing for the stomach on a 
bitter morning, and this morning was very bitter. 

Josephus whispered to Letitia: "He will give me an awful licking when 
we get home, and I am not afraid, honest. But if I can get hold of 
that key, I mean to go into that book this very night." 

Letitia looked frightened. 

"You had better—" began Josephus, and he nodded meaningly. 

Letitia knew what he meant, but she had no chance to reply, for Mr. 
Holbrook had finished his cordial and had Josephus by the hand, and 



was jerking him rather foreibly out of the door. 


"A froward ehild, I fear," remarked Captain John Hopkins when they 
had gone. 

"Yes," assented his wife. 

"He is afraid of Injuns when there are none, too," said 
Great-great-grandmother Letitia. 

"That is an evil thing, too," said her father. "It is distrusting the 
Almighty to fear where is nothing to fear. A froward child, and I 
trust that Goodman Holbrook will not spare the rod." 

Letitia was very sure that he would not, and she pitied poor Josephus 
Peabody with all her heart. She also pitied herself more than usual 
that day, for the cold was stinging, and she was put to hard tasks, 
and she felt forlorn at the thought that her little brother in the 
hardships of the Past might that very night strive to make his 
escape. Gradually her own resolve grew. She was horribly afraid, but 
she was also horribly homesick, and homesickness will urge to 
desperate deeds. 

That night, also, Captain John Hopkins and his wife went to visit the 
sick neighbor, and, after the younger sisters were in bed, Letitia 
was left alone with her great-great-grandmother, who was sleepy. 

Letitia did not talk; she knitted, with a shrewd eye upon the elder 
Letitia, who presently fell fast asleep. Then Letitia rose softly, 
and laid down her knitting work. It might be her chance for nobody 
knew how long, and Josephus might even now be entering his book. She 
pulled off her shoes, tiptoed in her thick yarn stockings up to the 
loft, got her own clothes out of the chest, and put them on. The 
little great-great-aunts did not stir. Letitia blew a kiss to them. 

Then she tiptoed down, got the key out of the secret drawer, blew 
another farewell kiss to her sleeping great-great-grandmother and was 
out of the house. 

It was broad moonlight outside. She ran around to the north side of 
the house, and there was the little green door hidden under the low 
branches of the spruce tree. Letitia gave a sob of fear and 
thankfulness. She fitted the key in the lock, turned it, opened the 
door, and there she was back in her great-aunf s cheese-room. 

She shut the door hard, locked it, and carried the key back to its 
place in the satin-wood box. Then she looked out of the window, and 
there was her great-aunt Peggy, and the old maid-servant just coming 
home from meeting. 

Letitia confessed what she had done, and her aunt listened gravely. 



Letitia did not say anything about Josephus Peabody. 


She was not sure that he had made his escape, and if he had his 
grandmother might punish him, and she considered that he had probably 
suffered enough at the hands of Goodman Cephas Holbrook. 

Letitia's aunt listened gravely. "You were disobedient," said she 
when Letitia had finished, "but I think your disobediance has brought 
its own punishment, and I hope now that you will be more contented." 

"Oh, Aunt Peggy," sobbed Letitia, "everything I've got is so 
beautiful, and I love to study and crochet and go to church." 

"Well, it was a hard lesson to learn, and I hoped to spare you from 
it, but perhaps it was for the best," said her great-aunt Peggy. 

"I was there a whole winter," said Letitia, "but when I got back you 
were just coming home from church." 

"It doesn't take as long to visit the past as it did to live in it," 
replied her aunt. Then she sent Letitia to her room for the 
satin-wood box, and, when she had brought it, took out of it a little 
parcel, neatly folded in white paper, tied with a green ribbon. "Open 
it," said she. 

Letitia untied the green ribbon and unfolded the paper, and there was 
the little silver snuff-box which had been the treasure of the 
great-great-grandmother, Letitia Hopkins. She raised the lid, and 
there was also the little glass bottle. 

They had a very nice dinner that day, and afterward had settled down 
for a quiet afternoon, Letitia feeling very happy, when there was a 
jingle of sleigh bells, and Aunt Peggy cried out. "Why, I declare," 
said she, "if there isn't Mrs. Joe Peabody with her little grandson 
driving over this cold day. She is a very smart old lady." 

Then Aunt Peggy hurried out to tell Hannah, the maid servant, to have 
some tea, and hot biscuits, and quince preserves, and pound cakes 
served before the guests left, and Hannah with a shawl over her head, 
went out and backed the old lady's horse into the bam, and Mrs. Joe 
Peabody and her grandson entered. 

Mrs. Joe Peabody was a very pretty old lady when she was unwrapped 
from her black cloak and two shawls and fitch tippet and pumpkin 
hood, and seated in the big chair by the fire. Her white hair hung on 
either side of her face in rows of beautiful curls, and her eyes were 
blue as turquoises. Her grandson stood by her side, and she had a 
loving arm around him. "You remember my grandson Joe, don't you, 
dear?" she said to Letitia. "Two years ago you used to go coasting 



together. 


"Yes'm," said Letitia. She and Joe glaneed at eaeh other, and their 
eyes were very big, and their eheeks very red. 

Later on when the tea and biseuits and preserves and pound eake were 
served, Joe and Letitia got a chanee for a word. "You got back 
alright through the little green door," whispered Joe. 

Letitia nodded. 

"And I came right through that book into grandma's garret," whispered 
Joe, "and I told grandma all about it, and she only laughed and 
hugged me and said some laws were made to be broken for the good of 
the breakers. But I am glad to be back here, aren't you?" 

"Oh," gasped Letitia fervently, and she took a bite of pound cake. 

"This would have been com meal mush there," said she. 

"And I should have got another whipping after I got out of the book 
like the one I had before I got in," said Joe. 

They both ate pound cake and looked happily at each other. "I think," 
said Joe presently, "that it would be better not to tell the other 
boys and girls about all this. Grandmother thinks so." 

"Aunt Peggy does, too," said Letitia. "They might think we made it 
all up, it is so queer. No, we will never tell anybody as long as we 
live." 


A GOBOTO NIGHT 

by Jack London 

Project Gutenberg's Masterpieces of Adventure—Oriental Stories, by Various 


I 

At Goboto the traders come off their schooners and the planters drift 
in from far, wild coasts, and one and all they assume shoes, white 
duck trousers, and various other appearances of civilisation. At 
Goboto mail is received, bills are paid, and newspapers, rarely more 
than five weeks old, are accessible; for the little island, belted 
with its coral reefs, affords safe anchorage, is the steamer port of 
call, and serves as the distributing point for the whole 
wide-scattered group. 





Life at Goboto is heated, unhealthy, and lurid, and for its size it 
asserts the distinction of more cases of acute alcoholism than any 
other spot in the world. Guvutu, over in the Solomons, claims that 
it drinks between drinks. Goboto does not deny this. It merely 
states, in passing, that in the Goboton chronology no such interval 
of time is known. It also points out its import statistics, which 
show a far larger per capita consumption of spirituous liquors. 

Guvutu explains this on the basis that Goboto does a larger business 
and has more visitors. Goboto retorts that its resident population 
is smaller and that its visitors are thirstier. And the discussion 
goes on interminably, principally because of the fact that the 
disputants do not live long enough to settle it. 

Goboto is not large. The island is only a quarter of a mile in 
diameter, and on it are situated an admiralty coal-shed (where a few 
tons of coal have lain untouched for twenty years), the barracks for 
a handful of black labourers, a big store and warehouse with 
sheet-iron roofs, and a bungalow inhabited by the manager and his two 
clerks. They are the white population. An average of one man out of 
the three is always to be found down with fever. The job at Goboto 
is a hard one. It is the policy of the company to treat its patrons 
well, as invading companies have found out, and it is the task of the 
manager and clerks to do the treating. Throughout the year traders 
and recruiters arrive from far, dry cruises, and planters from 
equally distant and dry shores, bringing with them magnificent 
thirsts. Goboto is the Mecca of sprees, and when they have spreed 
they go back to their schooners and plantations to recuperate. 

Some of the less hardy require as much as six months between visits. 
But for the manager and his assistants there are no such intervals. 

They are on the spot, and week by week, blown in by monsoon or 
southeast trade, the schooners come to anchor, cargoed with copra, 
ivory nuts, pearl-shell, hawksbill turtle, and thirst. 

It is a very hard job at Goboto. That is why the pay is twice that 
on other stations, and that is why the company selects only 
courageous and intrepid men for this particular station. They last 
no more than a year or so, when the wreckage of them is shipped back 
to Australia, or the remains of them are buried in the sand across on 
the windward side of the islet. Johnny Bassett, almost the legendary 
hero of Goboto, broke all records. He was a remittance man with a 
remarkable constitution, and he lasted seven years. His dying 
request was duly observed by his clerks, who pickled him in a cask of 
trade-rum (paid for out of their own salaries) and shipped him back 
to his people in England. 

Nevertheless, at Goboto, they tried to be gentlemen. For that 
matter, though something was wrong with them, they were gentlemen, 



and had been gentlemen. That was why the great unwritten rule of 
Goboto was that visitors should put on pants and shoes. 

Breeeh-elouts, lava-lavas, and bare legs were not tolerated. When 
Captain Jensen, the wildest of the Blaekbirders though descended from 
old New York Knickerbocker stock, surged in, clad in loin-cloth, 
undershirt, two belted revolvers and a sheath-knife, he was stopped 
at the beach. This was in the days of Johnny Bassett, ever a 
stickler in matters of etiquette. Captain Jensen stood up in the 
stemsheets of his whaleboat and denied the existence of pants on his 
schooner. Also, he affirmed his intention of coming ashore. They of 
Goboto nursed him back to health from a bullet-hole through his 
shoulder, and in addition handsomely begged his pardon, for no pants 
had they found on his schooner. And finally, on the first day he sat 
up, Johnny Bassett kindly but firmly assisted his guest into a pair 
of pants of his own. This was the great precedent. In all the 
succeeding years it had never been violated. White men and pants 
were undivorceable. Only niggers ran naked. Pants constituted caste. 


II 

On this night things were, with one exception, in nowise different 
from any other night. Seven of them, with glimmering eyes and steady 
legs, had capped a day of Scotch with swivel-sticked cocktails and 
sat down to dinner. Jacketed, trousered, and shod, they were: Jerry 
McMurtrey, the manager; Eddy Little and Jack Andrews, clerks; Captain 
Stapler, of the recruiting ketch _Merry_; Darby Shryleton, planter 
from Tito-Ito; Peter Gee, a half-caste Chinese pearl-buyer who ranged 
from Ceylon to the Paumotus, and Alfred Deacon, a visitor who had 
stopped off from the last steamer. At first wine was served by the 
black servants to those that drank it, though all quickly shifted 
back to Scotch and soda, pickling their food as they ate it, ere it 
went into their calcined, pickled stomachs. 

Over their coffee, they heard the rumble of an anchor-chain through a 
hawse-pipe, tokening the arrival of a vessel. 

"It's David Grief," Peter Gee remarked. 

"How do you know?" Deacon demanded truculently, and then went on to 
deny the half-caste's knowledge. "You chaps put on a lot of side 
over a new chum. I've done some sailing myself, and this naming a 
craft when its sail is only a blur, or naming a man by the sound of 
his anchor—if s—it's unadulterated poppycock." 

Peter Gee was engaged in lighting a cigarette, and did not answer. 

"Some of the niggers do amazing things that way," McMurtrey 



interposed taetfully. 


As with the others, this eonduct of their visitor jarred on the 
manager. From the moment of Peter Gee's arrival that afternoon 
Deaeon had manifested a tendeney to pick on him. He had disputed his 
statements and been generally rude. 

"Mayhe it's because Peter's got Chink blood in him," had been 
Andrews' hypothesis. "Deacon's Australian, you know, and they're 
daffy down there on colour." 

"I fancy that's it," McMurtrey had agreed. "But we can't permit any 
bullying, especially of a man like Peter Gee, who's whiter than most 
white men." 

In this the manager had been in nowise wrong. Peter Gee was that 
rare creature, a good as well as clever Eurasian. In fact, it was 
the stolid integrity of the Chinese blood that toned the recklessness 
and licentiousness of the English blood which had run in his father's 
veins. Also, he was better educated than any man there, spoke better 
English as well as several other tongues, and knew and lived more of 
their own ideals of gentlemanness than they did themselves. And, 
finally, he was a gentle soul. Violence he deprecated, though he had 
killed men in his time. Turbulence he abhorred. He always avoided 
it as he would the plague. 

Captain Stapler stepped in to help McMurtrey: 

"I remember, when I changed schooners and came into Altman, the 
niggers knew right off the bat it was me. I wasn't expected, either, 
much less to be in another craft. They told the trader it was me. 

He used the glasses, and wouldn't believe them. But they did know. 
Told me afterward they could see it sticking out all over the 
schooner that I was running her." 

Deacon ignored him, and returned to the attack on the pearl-buyer. 

"How do you know from the sound of the anchor that it was this 
whatever-you-called-him man?" he challenged. 

"There are so many things that go to make up such a judgment," Peter 
Gee answered. "It's very hard to explain. It would require almost a 
text book." 

"I thought so," Deacon sneered. "Explanation that doesn't explain is 
easy." 

"Who's for bridge?" Eddy Eittle, the second clerk, interrupted, 
looking up expectantly and starting to shuffle. "You'll play, won't 



you, Peter? 


"If he does, he's a bluffer," Deaeon out baok. "I'm getting tired of 
all this poppyoook. Mr. Gee, you will favour me and put yourself in 
a better light if you tell how you know who that man was that just 
dropped anohor. After that I'll play you piquet." 

"I'd prefer bridge," Peter answered. "As for the other thing, it's 
something like this: By the sound it was a small oraft—no 
square-rigger. No whistle, no siren, was blown—again a small craft. 

It anchored close in—still again a small craft, for steamers and big 
ships must drop hook outside the middle shoal. Now the entrance is 
tortuous. There is no recruiting nor trading captain in the group 
who dares to run the passage after dark. Certainly no stranger 
would. There were two exceptions. The first was Margonville. But 
he was executed by the High Court at Fiji. Remains the other 
exception, David Grief Night or day, in any weather, he runs the 
passage. This is well known to all. A possible factor, in case 
Grief were somewhere else, would be some young dare-devil of a 
skipper. In this connection, in the first place, I don't know of 
any, nor does anybody else. In the second place, David Grief is in 
these waters, cruising on the _Gunga_, which is shortly scheduled to 
leave here for Karo-Karo. I spoke to Grief, on the _Gunga_, in 
Sandfly Passage, day before yesterday. He was putting a trader 
ashore on a new station. He said he was going to call in at Babo, 
and then come on to Goboto. He has had ample time to get here. I 
have heard an anchor drop. Who else than David Grief can it be? 
Captain Donovan is skipper of the _Gunga_, and him I know too well to 
believe that he'd run in to Goboto after dark unless his owner were 
in charge. In a few minutes David Grief will enter through that door 
and say, 'In Guvutu they merely drink between drinks.' I'll wager 
fifty pounds he's the man that enters and that his words will be, 'In 
Guvutu they merely drink between drinks.'" 

Deacon was for the moment crushed. The sullen blood rose darkly in 
his face. 

"Well, he's answered you," McMurtrey laughed genially. "And I'll 
back his bet myself for a couple of sovereigns." 

"Bridge! Who's going to take a hand?" Eddy Little cried impatiently. 
"Come on, Peter!" 

"The rest of you play," Deacon said. "He and I are going to play 
piquet." 

"I'd prefer bridge," Peter Gee said mildly. 

"Don't you play piquet?" 



The pearl-buyer nodded. 


"Then eome on. Maybe I can show I know more about that than I do 
about anchors." 

"Oh, I say—" McMurtrey began. 

"You can play bridge," Deacon shut him off. "We prefer piquet." 

Reluctantly, Peter Gee was bullied into a game that he knew would be 
unhappy. 

"Only a rubber," he said, as he cut for deal. 

"For how much?" Deacon asked. 

Peter Gee shrugged his shoulders. "As you please." 

"Hundred up—five pounds a game?" 

Peter Gee agreed. 

"With the lurch double, of course, ten pounds?" 

"All right," said Peter Gee. 

At another table four of the others sat in at bridge. Captain 
Stapler, who was no card-player, looked on and replenished the long 
glasses of Scotch that stood at each man's right hand. McMurtrey, 
with poorly concealed apprehension, followed as well as he could what 
went on at the piquet table. His fellow Englishmen as well were 
shocked by the behaviour of the Australian, and all were troubled by 
fear of some untoward act on his part. That he was working up his 
animosity against the half-caste, and that the explosion might come 
any time, was apparent to all. 

"I hope Peter loses," McMurtrey said in an undertone. 

"Not if he has any luck," Andrews answered. "He's a wizard at 
piquet. I know by experience." 

That Peter Gee was lucky was patent from the continual badgering of 
Deacon, who filled his glass frequently. He had lost the first game, 
and, from his remarks, was losing the second, when the door opened 
and David Grief entered. 

"In Guvutu they merely drink between drinks," he remarked casually to 
the assembled company, ere he gripped the manager's hand. "Hello, 



Mac! Say, my skipper's down in the whaleboat. He's got a silk 
shirt, a tie, and tennis shoes, all complete, but he wants you to 
send a pair of pants down. Mine are too small, but yours will fit 
him. Hello, Eddy! How's that ngari-ngari ? You up, Jock? The 
miracle has happened. No one down with fever, and no one remarkably 
drunk." He sighed, "I suppose the night is young yet. Hello, Peter! 

Did you catch that big squall an hour after you left us? We had to 
let go the second anchor." 

While he was being introdueed to Deacon, McMurtrey dispatched a 
house-boy with the pants, and when Captain Donovan came in it was as 
a white man should—at least in Goboto. 

Deacon lost the second game, and an outburst heralded the fact. 

Peter Gee devoted himself to lighting a cigarette and keeping quiet. 

"What!—are you quitting beeause you're ahead?" Deacon demanded. 

Grief raised his eyebrows questioningly to McMurtrey, who frowned 
back his own disgust. 

"If s the rubber," Peter Gee answered. 

"It takes three games to make a rubber. If s my deal. Come on!" 

Peter Gee acquieseed, and the third game was on. 

"Young whelp—he needs a lacing," McMurtrey muttered to Grief. "Come 
on, let us quit, you ehaps. I want to keep an eye on him. If he 
goes too far I'll throw him out on the beach, company instructions or 
no." 


"Who is he?" Grief queried. 

"A left-over from last steamer. Company's orders to treat him nice. 
He's looking to invest in a plantation. Has a ten-thousand-pound 
letter of credit with the company. He's got 'all-white Australia' on 
the brain. Thinks because his skin is white and beeause his father 
was once Attorney-General of the Commonwealth that he ean be a cur. 
That's why he's picking on Peter, and you know Peter's the last man 
in the world to make trouble or incur trouble. Damn the eompany. I 
didn't engage to wet-nurse its infants with bank aecounts. Come on, 
fill your glass. Grief The man's a blighter, a blithering blighter." 

"Maybe he's only young," Grief suggested. 

"He can't contain his drink—that's clear." The manager glared his 
disgust and wrath. "If he raises a hand to Peter, so help me, I'll 
give him a licking myself, the little overgrown cad!" 



The pearl-buyer pulled the pegs out of the cribbage board on whieh he 
was seoring and sat baek. He had won the third game. He glanced 
across to Eddy Little, saying: 

"I'm ready for the bridge, now." 

"I wouldn't be a quitter," Deacon snarled. 

"Oh, really. I'm tired of the game," Peter Gee assured him with his 
habitual quietness. 

"Come on and be game," Deacon bullied. "One more. You can't take my 
money that way. I'm out fifteen pounds. Double or quits." 

McMurtrey was about to interpose, but Grief restrained him with his 
eyes. 

"If it positively is the last, all right," said Peter Gee, gathering 
up the cards. "It's my deal, I believe. As I understand it, this 
final is for fifteen pounds. Either you owe me thirty or we quit 
even?" 

"That's it, chappie. Either we break even or I pay you thirty." 

"Getting blooded, eh?" Grief remarked, drawing up a chair. 

The other men stood or sat around the table, and Deacon played again 
in bad luck. That he was a good player was clear. The cards were 
merely running against him. That he could not take his ill luck with 
equanimity was equally clear. He was guilty of sharp, ugly curses, 
and he snapped and growled at the imperturbable half-caste. In the 
end Peter Gee counted out, while Deacon had not even made his fifty 
points. He glowered speechlessly at his opponent. 

"Looks like a lurch," said Grief. 

"Which is double," said Peter Gee. 

"There's no need your telling me," Deacon snarled. "I've studied 
arithmetic. I owe you forty-five pounds. There, take it!" 

The way in which he flung the nine five-pound notes on the table was 
an insult in itself Peter Gee was even quieter, and flew no signals 
of resentment. 


"You've got fool's luck, but you can't play cards, I can tell you 
that much," Deacon went on. "I could teach you cards." 



The half-caste smiled and nodded acquiescence as he folded up the 
money. 


"There's a little game called casino—I wonder if you ever heard of 
it?—a child's game." 

"I've seen it played," the half-caste murmured gently. 

"What's that?" snapped Deacon. "Maybe you think you can play it?" 

"Oh, no, not for a moment. I'm afraid I haven't head enough for it." 

"It's a bully game, casino," Grief broke in pleasantly. "I like it 
very much." 

Deacon ignored him. 

"I'll play you ten quid a game—thirty-one points out," was the 
challenge to Peter Gee. "And I'll show you how little you know about 
cards. Come on! Where's a full deck?" 

"No, thanks," the half-caste answered. "They are waiting for me in 
order to make up a bridge set." 

"Yes, come on," Eddy Little begged eagerly. "Come on, Peter, let's 
get started." 

"Afraid of a little game like casino," Deacon girded. "Maybe the 
stakes are too high. I'll play you for pennies—or farthings, if you 
say so." 

The man's conduct was a hurt and an affront to all of them. 
McMurtrey could stand it no longer. 

"Now hold on. Deacon. He says he doesn't want to play. Let him 
alone." 

Deacon turned raging upon his host; but before he could blurt out his 
abuse, Grief had stepped into the breach. 

"I'd like to play casino with you," he said. 

"What do you know about it?" 

"Not much, but I'm willing to learn." 

"Well, I'm not teaching for pennies to-night." 

"Oh, that's all right," Grief answered. "I'll play for almost any 



sum—within reason, of course. 


Deacon proceeded to dispose of this intruder with one stroke. 

"I'll play you a hundred pounds a game, if that will do you any good." 

Grief beamed his delight. "That will be all right, very right. Let 
us begin. Do you count sweeps?" 

Deacon was taken aback. He had not expected a Goboton trader to be 
anything but crushed by such a proposition. 

"Do you count sweeps?" Grief repeated. 

Andrews had brought him a new deck, and he was throwing out the joker. 

"Certainly not," Deacon answered. "That's a sissy game." 

"I'm glad," Grief coincided. "I don't like sissy games either." 

"You don't, eh? Well, then. I'll tell you what we'll do. We'll play 
for five hundred pounds a game." 

Again Deacon was taken aback. 

"I'm agreeable," Grief said, beginning to shuffle. "Cards and spades 
go out first, of course, and then big and little casino, and the aces 
in the bridge order of value. Is that right?" 

"You're a lot of jokers down here," Deacon laughed, but his laughter 
was strained. "How do I know you've got the money?" 

"By the same token I know you've got it. Mac, how's my credit with 
the company?" 

"For all you want," the manager answered. 

"You personally guarantee that?" Deacon demanded. 

"I certainly do," McMurtrey said. "Depend upon it, the company will 
honour his paper up and pass your letter of credit." 

"Low deals," Grief said, placing the deck before Deacon on the table. 

The latter hesitated in the midst of the cut and looked around with 
querulous misgiving at the faces of the others. The clerks and 
captains nodded. 

"You're all strangers to me," Deacon complained. "How am I to know? 



Money on paper isn't always the real thing." 

Then it was that Peter Gee, drawing a wallet from his poeket and 
borrowing a fountain pen from McMurtrey, went into action. 

"I haven't gone to buying yet," the half-caste explained, "so the 
account is intact. I'll just indorse it over to you, Grief. It's 
for fifteen thousand. There, look at it." 

Deacon intercepted the letter of credit as it was being passed across 
the table. He read it slowly, then glanced up at McMurtrey. 

"Is that right?" 

"Yes. It's just the same as your own, and just as good. The 
company's paper is always good." 

Deacon cut the cards, won the deal, and gave them a thorough shuffle. 
But his luck was still against him, and he lost the game. 

"Another game," he said. "We didn't say how many, and you can't quit 
with me a loser. I want action." 

Grief shuffled and passed the cards for the cut. 

"Let's play for a thousand," Deacon said, when he had lost the second 
game. And when the thousand had gone the way of the two five hundred 
bets he proposed to play for two thousand. 

"That's progression," McMurtrey warned, and was rewarded by a glare 
from Deacon. But the manager was insistent. "You don't have to play 
progression. Grief, unless you're foolish." 

"Who's playing this game?" Deacon flamed at his host; and then, to 
Grief: "I've lost two thousand to you. Will you play for two 
thousand?" 

Grief nodded, the fourth game began, and Deacon won. The manifest 
unfairness of such betting was known to all of them. Though he had 
lost three games out of four. Deacon had lost no money. By the 
child's device of doubling his wager with each loss, he was bound, 
with the first game he won, no matter how long delayed, to be even 
again. 

He now evinced an unspoken desire to stop, but Grief passed the deck 
to be cut. 


What?" Deacon cried. "You want more? 



"Haven't got anything yet," Grief murmured whimsically, as he began 
the deal. "For the usual five hundred, I suppose?" 

The shame of what he had done must have tingled in Deacon, for he 
answered, "No, we'll play for a thousand. And say! Thirty-one 
points is too long. Why not twenty-one points out—if it isn't too 
rapid for you?" 

"That will make it a nice, quick little game," Grief agreed. 

The former method of play was repeated. Deacon lost two games, 
doubled the stake, and was again even. But Grief was patient, though 
the thing occurred several times in the next hour's play. Then 
happened what he was waiting for—a lengthening in the series of 
losing games for Deacon. The latter doubled to four thousand and 
lost, doubled to eight thousand and lost, and then proposed to double 
to sixteen thousand. 

Grief shook his head. "You can't do that, you know. You're only ten 
thousand credit with the company." 

"You mean you won't give me action?" Deacon asked hoarsely. "You 
mean that with eight thousand of my money you're going to quit?" 

Grief smiled and shook his head. 

"It's robbery, plain robbery," Deacon went on. "You take my money 
and won't give me action." 

"No, you're wrong. I'm perfectly willing to give you what action 
you've got coming to you. You've got two thousand pounds of action 
yet." 

"Well, we'll play it," Deacon took him up. "You cut." 

The game was played in silence, save for irritable remarks and curses 
from Deacon. Silently the onlookers filled and sipped their long 
Scotch glasses. Grief took no notice of his opponent's outbursts, 
but concentrated on the game. He was really playing cards, and there 
were fifty-two in the deck to be kept track of, and of which he did 
keep track. Two thirds of the way through the last deal he threw 
down his hand. 

"Cards put me out," he said. "I have twenty-seven." 

"If you've made a mistake," Deacon threatened, his face white and 
drawn. 


Then I shall have lost. Count them. 



Grief passed over his stack of takings, and Deacon, with trembling 
fingers, verified the count. He half shoved his chair back from the 
table and emptied his glass. He looked about him at unsympathetic 
faces. 

"I fancy I'll be catching the next steamer for Sydney," he said, and 
for the first time his speech was quiet and without bluster. 

As Grief told them afterward: "Had he whined or raised a roar I 
wouldn't have given him that last chance. As it was, he took his 
medicine like a man, and I had to do it." 

Deacon glanced at his watch, simulated a weary yawn, and started to 
rise. 

"Wait," Grief said. "Do you want further action?" 

The other sank down in his chair, strove to speak, but could not, 
licked his dry lips, and nodded his head. 

"Captain Donovan here sails at daylight in the _Gunga_ for 
Karo-Karo," Grief began with seeming irrelevance. "Karo-Karo is a 
ring of sand in the sea, with a few thousand cocoanut trees. 

Pandanus grows there, but they can't grow sweet potatoes nor taro. 
There are about eight hundred natives, a king and two prime 
ministers, and the last three named are the only ones who wear any 
clothes, ft's a sort of God-forsaken little hole, and once a year I 
send a schooner up from Goboto. The drinking water is brackish, but 
old Tom Butler has survived on it for a dozen years. He's the only 
white man there, and he has a boat's crew of five Santa Cruz boys who 
would run away or kill him if they could. That is why they were sent 
there. They can't run away. He is always supplied with the hard 
cases from the plantations. There are no missionaries. Two native 
Samoan teachers were clubbed to death on the beach when they landed 
several years ago. 

"Naturally, you are wondering what it is all about. But have 
patience. As I have said. Captain Donovan sails on the annual trip 
to Karo-Karo at daylight to-morrow. Tom Butler is old, and getting 
quite helpless. I've tried to retire him to Australia, but he says 
he wants to remain and die on Karo-Karo, and he will in the next year 
or so. He's a queer old codger. Now the time is due for me to send 
some white man up to take the work off his hands. I wonder how you'd 
like the job. You'd have to stay two years. 

"Hold on! I've not finished. You've talked frequently of action 
this evening. There's no action in betting away what you've never 
sweated for. The money you've lost to me was left you by your father 



or some other relative who did the sweating. But two years of work 
as trader on Karo-Karo would mean something. I'll bet the ten 
thousand I've won from you against two years of your time. If you 
win, the money's yours. If you lose, you take the job at Karo-Karo 
and sail at daylight. Now that's what might be ealled real action. 

Will you play?" 

Deacon could not speak. His throat lumped and he nodded his head as 
he reached for the cards. 

"One thing more," Grief said. "I can do even better. If you lose, 
two years of your time are mine—naturally without wages. 

Nevertheless, I'll pay you wages. If your work is satisfactory, if 
you observe all instructions and rules. I'll pay you five thousand 
pounds a year for two years. The money will be deposited with the 
company, to be paid to you, with interest, when the time expires. Is 
that all right?" 

"Too much so," Deacon stammered. "You are unfair to yourself. A 
trader only gets ten or fifteen pounds a month." 

"Put it down to action, then," Grief said, with an air of dismissal. 

"And before we begin. I'll jot down several of the rules. These you 
will repeat aloud every morning during the two years—if you lose. 

They are for the good of your soul. When you have repeated them 
aloud seven hundred and thirty Karo-Karo mornings I am confident they 
will be in your memory to stay. Lend me your pen, Mac. Now, let's 
see—" 

He wrote steadily and rapidly for some minutes, then proceeded to 
read the matter aloud: 


" I must always remember that one man is as good as another, save and 
except when he thinks he is better._ 

" No matter how drunk I am I must not fail to be a gentleman. A 
gentleman is a man who is gentle. Note: It would be better not to 
get drunk._ 

" When I play a man's game with men, I must play like a man._ 

" A good curse, rightly used and rarely, is an efficient thing. Too 
many curses spoil the cursing. Note: A curse cannot change a card 
sequence nor cause the wind to blow._ 

" There is no license for a man to be less than a man. Ten thousand 
pounds cannot purchase such a license." 



At the beginning of the reading Deacon's face had gone white with 
anger. Then had arisen, from neck to forehead, a slow and terrible 
flush that deepened to the end of the reading. 

"There, that will be all," Grief said, as he folded the paper and 
tossed it to the centre of the table. "Are you still ready to play 
the game?" 

"I deserve it," Deacon muttered brokenly. "I've been an ass. Mr. 

Gee, before I know whether I win or lose, I want to apologise. Maybe 
it was the whiskey, I don't know, but I'm an ass, a cad, a 
bounder—everything that's rotten." 

He held out his hand, and the half-caste took it beamingly. 

"I say. Grief," he blurted out, "the boy's all right. Call the whole 
thing off, and let's forget it in a final nightcap." 

Grief showed signs of debating, but Deacon cried: 

"No; I won't permit it. I'm not a quitter. If it's Karo-Karo, it's 
Karo-Karo. There's nothing more to it." 

"Right," said Grief, as he began the shuffle. "If he's the right 
stuff to go to Karo-Karo, Karo-Karo won't do him any harm." 

The game was close and hard. Three times they divided the deck 
between them and "cards" was not scored. At the beginning of the 
fifth and last deal, Deacon needed three points to go out and Grief 
needed four. "Cards" alone would put Deacon out, and he played for 
"cards." He no longer muttered or cursed, and played his best game 
of the evening. Incidentally he gathered in the two black aces and 
the ace of hearts. 

"I suppose you can name the four cards I hold," he challenged, as the 
last of the deal was exhausted and he picked up his hand. 

Grief nodded. 

"Then name them." 

"The knave of spades, the deuce of spades, the tray of hearts, and 
the ace of diamonds," Grief answered. 

Those behind Deacon and looking at his hand made no sign. Yet the 
naming had been correct. 


I fancy you play casino better than I," Deacon acknowledged. "I can 



name only three of yours, a knave, an aee, and big easino. 


"Wrong. There aren't five aces in the deck. You've taken in three 
and you hold the fourth in your hand now." 

"By Jove, you're right," Deacon admitted. "I did scoop in three. 
Anyway, I'll make 'cards' on you. That's all I need." 

"I'll let you save little casino—" Grief paused to calculate. 

"Yes, and the ace as well, and still I'll make 'cards' and go out 
with big casino. Play." 

"No 'cards,' and I win!" Deacon exulted as the last of the hand was 
played. "I go out on little casino and the four aces. 'Big casino' 
and 'spades' only bring you to twenty." 

Grief shook his head. "Some mistake. I'm afraid." 

"No," Deacon declared positively. "I counted every card I took in. 
That's the one thing I was correct on. I've twenty-six, and you've 
twenty-six." 

"Count again," Grief said. 

Carefully and slowly, with trembling lingers. Deacon counted the 
cards he had taken. There were twenty-five. He reached over to the 
comer of the table, took up the mles Grief had written, folded 
them, and put them in his pocket. Then he emptied his glass, and 
stood up. Captain Donovan looked at his watch, yawned, and also 
arose. 

"Going aboard, Captain?" Deacon asked. 

"Yes," was the answer. "What time shall I send the whaleboat for 
you?" 

"I'll go with you now. We'll pick up my luggage from the _Billy_ as 
we go by. I was sailing on her for Babo in the morning." 

Deacon shook hands all around, after receiving a final pledge of good 
luck on Karo-Karo. 

"Does Tom Butler play cards?" he asked Grief 
"Solitaire," was the answer. 

"Then I'll teach him double solitaire." Deacon turned toward the 
door, where Captain Donovan waited, and added with a sigh, "And I 
fancy he'll skin me, too, if he plays like the rest of you island 



men. 


THE CASE OF MR. FOGGATT 

Project Gutenberg's Martin Hewitt, Investigator, by Arthur Morrison 


Almost the only dogmatism that Martin Hewitt permitted himself in regard 
to his professional methods was one on the matter of accumulative 
probabilities. Often when I have remarked upon the apparently trivial 
nature of the clews by which he allowed himself to be guided—sometimes, 
to all seeming, in the very face of all likelihood—he has replied that 
two trivialities, pointing in the same direction, became at once, by their 
mere agreement, no trivialities at all, but enormously important 
considerations. "If I were in search of a man," he would say, "of whom I 
knew nothing but that he squinted, bore a birthmark on his right hand, and 
limped, and I observed a man who answered to the first peculiarity, so far 
the clue would be trivial, because thousands of men squint. Now, if that 
man presently moved and exhibited a birthmark on his right hand, the 
value of that squint and that mark would increase at once a hundred or 
a thousand fold. Apart they are little; together much. The weight of 
evidence is not doubled merely; it would be only doubled if half the men 
who squinted had right-hand birthmarks; whereas the proportion, if it 
could be ascertained, would be, perhaps, more like one in ten thousand. 

The two trivialities, pointing in the same direction, become very strong 
evidence. And, when the man is seen to walk with a limp, that limp 
(another triviality), re-enforcing the others, brings the matter to the 
rank of a practical certainty. The Bertillon system of identification—what 
is it but a summary of trivialities? Thousands of men are of the same 
height, thousands of the same length of foot, thousands of the same girth 
of head—thousands correspond in any separate measurement you may name. It 
is when the measurements are taken _together_ that you have your man 
identified forever. Just consider how few, if any, of your friends 
correspond exactly in any two personal peculiarities." Hewitt's dogma 
received its illustration unexpectedly close at home. 

The old house wherein my chambers and Hewitt's office were situated 
contained, besides my own, two or three more bachelors' dens, in addition 
to the offices on the ground and first and second floors. At the very top 
of all, at the back, a fat, middle-aged man, named Foggatt, occupied a set 
of four rooms. It was only after a long residence, by an accidental remark 
of the housekeeper's, that I learned the man's name, which was not painted 
on his door or displayed, with all the others, on the wall of the 
ground-floor porch. 

Mr. Foggatt appeared to have few friends, but lived in something as nearly 
approaching luxury as an old bachelor living in chambers can live. An 





ascending case of champagne was a common phenomenon of the staircase, and 
I have more than onee seen a pieture, destined for the top floor, of a 
sort that went far to awaken green eovetousness in the heart of a poor 
journalist. 

The man himself was not altogether prepossessing. Fat as he was, he had a 
way of carrying his head forward on his extended neek and gazing widely 
about with a pair of the roundest and most prominent eyes I remember to 
have ever seen, exeept in a fish. On the whole, his appearance was rather 
vulgar, rather arrogant, and rather suspicious, without any very 
pronounced quality of any sort. But eertainly he was not pretty. In the 
end, however, he was found shot dead in his sitting-room. 

It was in this way: Hewitt and I had dined together at my elub, and late 
in the evening had returned to my rooms to smoke and discuss whatever came 
uppermost. I had made a bargain that day with two speeulative odd lots at 
a book sale, eaeh of which contained a hidden prize. We sat talking and 
turning over these books while time went unpereeived, when suddenly we 
were startled by a loud report. Clearly it was in the building. We 
listened for a moment, but heard nothing else, and then Hewitt expressed 
his opinion that the report was that of a gunshot. Gunshots in residential 
chambers are not common things, wherefore I got up and went to the 
landing, looking up the stairs and down. 

At the top of the next flight I saw Mrs. Clayton, the housekeeper. She 
appeared to be frightened, and told me that the report eame from Mr. 

Foggatf s room. She thought he might have had an accident with the pistol 
that usually lay on his mantel-piece. We went upstairs with her, and she 
knocked at Mr. Foggatf s door. 

There was no reply. Through the ventilating fanlight over the door it 
could be seen that there were lights within, a sign, Mrs. Clayton 
maintained, that Mr. Foggatt was not out. We knoeked again, much more 
loudly, and ealled, but still ineffectually. The door was locked, and an 
application of the housekeeper's key proved that the tenant's key had been 
left in the lock inside. Mrs. Clayton's eonvietion that "something had 
happened" became distressing, and in the end Hewitt pried open the door 
with a small poker. 

Something _had_ happened. In the sitting-room Mr. Foggatt sat with his 
head bowed over the table, quiet and still. The head was ill to look at, 
and by it lay a large revolver, of the full-sized army pattern. Mrs. 

Clayton ran back toward the landing with faint screams. 

"Run, Brett!" said Hewitt; "a doetor and a policeman!" 

I bouneed down the stairs half a flight at a time. "First," I thought, "a 
doctor. He may not be dead." I could think of no doctor in the immediate 
neighborhood, but ran up the street away from the Strand, as being the 



more likely direction for the doctor, although less so for the policeman. 

It took me a good five minutes to find the medico, after being led astray 
by a red lamp at a private hotel, and another five to get back, with a 
policeman. 

Foggatt was dead, without a doubt. Probably had shot himself, the doctor 
thought, from the powder-blackening and other circumstances. Certainly 
nobody could have left the room by the door, or he must have passed my 
landing, while the fact of the door being found locked from the inside 
made the thing impossible. There were two windows to the room, both of 
which were shut, one being fastened by the catch, while the catch of the 
other was broken—an old fracture. Below these windows was a sheer drop of 
fifty feet or more, without a foot or hand-hold near. The windows in the 
other rooms were shut and fastened. Certainly it seemed suicide—unless it 
were one of those accidents that will occur to people who fiddle 
ignorantly with firearms. Soon the rooms were in possession of the police, 
and we were turned out. 

We looked in at the housekeeper's kitchen, where her daughter was reviving 
and calming Mrs. Clayton with gin and water. 

"You mustn't upset yourself, Mrs. Clayton," Hewitt said, "or what will 
become of us all? The doctor thinks it was an accident." 

He took a small bottle of sewing-machine oil from his pocket and handed it 
to the daughter, thanking her for the loan. 

There was little evidence at the inquest. The shot had been heard, the 
body had been found—that was the practical sum of the matter. No friends 
or relatives of the dead man came forward. The doctor gave his opinion as 
to the probability of suicide or an accident, and the police evidence 
tended in the same direction. Nothing had been found to indicate that any 
other person had been near the dead man's rooms on the night of the 
fatality. On the other hand, his papers, bankbook, etc., proved him to be 
a man of considerable substance, with no apparent motive for suicide. The 
police had been unable to trace any relatives, or, indeed, any nearer 
cormections than casual acquaintances, fellow-clubmen, and so on. The jury 
found that Mr. Foggatt had died by accident. 

"Well, Brett," Hewitt asked me afterward, "what do you think of the 
verdict?" 

I said that it seemed to be the most reasonable one possible, and to 
square with the common-sense view of the case. 

"Yes," he replied, "perhaps it does. From the point of view of the jury, 
and on their information, their verdict was quite reasonable. 



Nevertheless, Mr. Foggatt did not shoot himself. He was shot hy a rather 
tall, active young man, perhaps a sailor, hut certainly a gymnast—a young 
man whom I think I could identify if I saw him." 

"But how do you know this?" 

"By the simplest possible inferences, which you may easily guess, if you 
will but think." 

"But, then, why didn't you say this at the inquest?" 

"My dear fellow, they don't want any inferences and conjectures at an 
inquest; they only want evidence. If I had traced the murderer, of course 
then I should have communicated with the police. As a matter of fact, it 
is quite possible that the police have observed and know as much as I 
do—or more. They don't give everything away at an inquest, you know. It 
wouldn't do." 

"But, if you are right, how did the man get away?" 

"Come, we are near home now. Let us take a look at the back of the house. 
He _couldn't_ have left by Foggatt's landing door, as we know; and as he 
_was_ there (I am certain of that), and as the chimney is out of the 
question—for there was a good fire in the grate—he must have gone out by 
the window. Only one window is possible—that with the broken catch—for 
all the others were fastened inside. Out of that window, then, he went." 

"But how? The window is fifty feet up." 

"Of course it is. But why _will_ you persist in assuming that the only way 
of escape by a window is downward? See, now, look up there. The window 
at the top floor, and it has a very broad sill. Over the window is nothing 
but the flat face of the gable-end; but to the right, and a foot or two 
above the level of the top of the window, an iron gutter ends. Observe, it 
is not of lead composition, but a strong iron gutter, supported, just at 
its end, by an iron bracket. If a tall man stood on the end of the 
window-sill, steadying himself by the left hand and leaning to the right, 
he could just touch the end of this gutter with his right hand. The full 
stretch, toe to finger, is seven feet three inches. I have measured it. An 
active gymnast, or a sailor, could catch the gutter with a slight spring, 
and by it draw himself upon the roof. You will say he would have to be 
_very_ active, dexterous, and cool. So he would. And that very fact helps 
us, because it narrows the field of inquiry. We know the sort of man to 
look for. Because, being certain (as I am) that the man was in the room, I 
_know_ that he left in the way I am telling you. He must have left in some 
way, and, all the other ways being impossible, this alone remains, 
difficult as the feat may seem. The fact of his shutting the window behind 
him further proves his coolness and address at so great a height from the 
ground." 



All this was very plain, but the main point was still dark. 

"You say you _know_ that another man was in the room," I said; "how do you 
know that?" 

"As I said, by an obvious inferenee. Come, now, you shall guess how I 
arrived at that inferenee. You often speak of your interest in my work, 
and the attention with which you follow it. This shall be a simple 
exercise for you. You saw everything in the room as plainly as I myself. 

Bring the scene back to your memory, and think over the various small 
objects littering about, and how they would affect the case. Quick 
observation is the first essential for my work. Did you see a newspaper, 
for instance?" 

"Yes. There was an evening paper on the floor, but I didn't examine it." 
"Anything else?" 

"On the table there was a whisky decanter, taken from the tantalus-stand 
on the sideboard, and one glass. That, by the by," I added, "looked as 
though only one person were present." 

"So it did, perhaps, although the inference wouldn't be very strong. Go 
on!" 


"There was a fruit-stand on the sideboard, with a plate beside it 
containing a few nutshells, a piece of apple, a pair of nut-crackers, and, 

I think, some orange peel. There was, of course, all the ordinary 
furniture, but no chair pulled up to the table, except that used by 
Foggatt himself That's all I noticed, I think. Stay—there was an 
ash-tray on the table, and a partly burned cigar near it—only one cigar, 
though." 

"Excellent—excellent, indeed, as far as memory and simple observation go. 
You saw everything plainly, and you remember everything. Surely _now_ you 
know how I found out that another man had just left?" 

"No, I don't; unless there were different kinds of ash in the ash-tray." 

"That is a fairly good suggestion, but there were not—there was only a 
single ash, corresponding in every way to that on the cigar. Don't you 
remember everything that I did as we went down-stairs?" 

"You returned a bottle of oil to the housekeeper's daughter, I think." 

"I did. Doesn't that give you a hint? Come, you surely have it now?" 


I haven't. 



"Then I sha'n't tell you; you don't deserve it. Think, and don't mention 
the subject again till you have at least one guess to make. The thing 
stares you in the face; you see it, you remember it, and yet you _won't_ 
see it. I won't encourage your slovenliness of thought, my boy, by telling 
you what you can know for yourself if you like. Good-by—I'm off now. 
There's a case in hand I can't neglect." 

"Don't you propose to go further into this, then?" 

Hewitt shrugged his shoulders. "I'm not a policeman," he said. "The case 
is in very good hands. Of course, if anybody comes to me to do it as a 
matter of business. I'll take it up. It's very interesting, but I can't 
neglect my regular work for it. Naturally, I shall keep my eyes open and 
my memory in order. Sometimes these things come into the hands by 
themselves, as it were; in that case, of course, I am a loyal citizen, and 
ready to help the law. _Au revoir !" 

I am a busy man myself, and thought little more of Hewitt's conundrum for 
some time; indeed, when I did think, I saw no way to the answer. A week 
after the inquest I took a holiday (I had written my nightly leaders 
regularly every day for the past five years), and saw no more of Hewitt 
for six weeks. After my return, with still a few days of leave to run, one 
evening we together turned into Luzatti's, off Coventry Street, for 
dinner. 

"I have been here several times lately," Hewitt said; "they feed you very 
well. No, not that table"—he seized my arm as I turned to an unoccupied 
comer—"I fancy it's draughty." He led the way to a longer table where a 
dark, lithe, and (as well as could be seen) tall young man already sat, 
and took chairs opposite him. 

We had scarcely seated ourselves before Hewitt broke into a torrent of 
conversation on the subject of bicycling. As our previous conversation had 
been of a literary sort, and as I had never known Hewitt at any other time 
to show the slightest interest in bicycling, this rather surprised me. I 
had, however, such a general outsider's grasp of the subject as is usual 
in a joumalist-of-all-work, and managed to keep the talk going from my 
side. As we went on I could see the face of the young man opposite 
brighten with interest. He was a rather fine-looking fellow, with a dark, 
though very clear skin, but had a hard, angry look of eye, a prominence of 
cheek-bone, and a squareness of jaw that gave him a rather uninviting 
aspect. As Hewitt rattled on, however, our neighbor's expression became 
one of pleasant interest merely. 

"Of course," Hewitt said, "we've a number of very capital men just now, 
but I believe a deal in the forgotten riders of five, ten, and fifteen 



years back. Osmond, I believe, was better than any man riding now, and I 
think it would puzzle some of them to beat Fumivall as he was, at his 
best. But poor old Cortis—really, I believe he was as good as anybody. 
Nobody ever beat Cortis—except—let me see—I think somebody beat Cortis 
once—who was it now? I can't remember." 

"Liles," said the young man opposite, looking up quickly. 

"Ah, yes—Liles it was; Charley Liles. Wasn't it a championship?" 

"Mile championship, 1880; Cortis won the other three, though." 

"Yes, so he did. I saw Cortis when he first broke the old 2.46 mile 
record." And straightway Hewitt plunged into a whirl of talk of bicycles, 
tricycles, records, racing cyclists, Hillier, and Synyer and Noel Whiting, 
Taylerson and Appleyard—talk wherein the young man opposite bore an 
animated share, while I was left in the cold. 

Our new friend, it seems, had himself been a prominent racing bicyclist a 
few years back, and was presently, at Hewitt's request, exhibiting a neat 
gold medal that hung at his watch-guard. That was won, he explained, in 
the old tall bicycle days, the days of bad tracks, when every racing 
cyclist carried cinder scars on his face from numerous accidents. He 
pointed to a blue mark on his forehead, which, he told us, was a track 
scar, and described a bad fall that had cost him two teeth, and broken 
others. The gaps among his teeth were plain to see as he smiled. 

Presently the waiter brought dessert, and the young man opposite took an 
apple. Nut-crackers and a fruit-knife lay on our side of the stand, and 
Hewitt turned the stand to offer him the knife. 

"No, thanks," he said; "I only polish a good apple, never peel it. It's a 
mistake, except with thick-skinned foreign ones." 

And he began to munch the apple as only a boy or a healthy athlete can. 
Presently he turned his head to order coffee. The waiter's back was 
turned, and he had to be called twice. To my unutterable amazement Hewitt 
reached swiftly across the table, snatched the half-eaten apple from the 
young man's plate and pocketed it, gazing immediately, with an abstracted 
air, at a painted Cupid on the ceiling. 

Our neighbor turned again, looked doubtfully at his plate and the 
table-cloth about it, and then shot a keen glance in the direction of 
Hewitt. He said nothing, however, but took his coffee and his bill, 
deliberately drank the former, gazing quietly at Hewitt as he did it, paid 
the latter, and left. 


Immediately Hewitt was on his feet and, taking an umbrella, which stood 
near, followed. Just as he reached the door he met our late neighbor, who 



had turned suddenly baek. 

"Your umbrella, I think?" Hewitt asked, offering it. 

"Yes, thanks." But the man's eye had more than its former hardness, and 
his jaw muscles tightened as I looked. He turned and went. Hewitt came 
back to me. "Pay the bill," he said, "and go back to your rooms; I will 
come on later. 1 must follow this man—it's the Foggatt case." As he went 
out 1 heard a cab rattle away, and immediately after it another. 

I paid the bill and went home. It was ten o'clock before Hewitt turned up, 
calling in at his office below on his way up to me. 

"Mr. Sidney Mason," he said, "is the gentleman the police will be wanting 
to-morrow, I expect, for the Foggatt murder. He is as smart a man as I 
remember ever meeting, and has done me rather neatly twice this evening." 

"You mean the man we sat opposite at Luzatti's, of course?" 

"Yes, I got his name, of course, from the reverse of that gold medal he 
was good enough to show me. But I fear he has bilked me over the address. 
He suspected me, that was plain, and left his umbrella by way of 
experiment to see if I were watching him sharply enough to notice the 
circumstance, and to avail myself of it to follow him. I was hasty and 
fell into the trap. He cabbed it away from Luzatti's, and I cabbed it 
after him. He has led me a pretty dance up and down London to-night, and 
two cabbies have made quite a stroke of business out of us. In the end he 
entered a house of which, of course, I have taken the address, but I 
expect he doesn't live there. He is too smart a man to lead me to his den; 
but the police can certainly find something of him at the house he went in 
at—and, I expect, left by the back way. By the way, you never guessed 
that simple little puzzle as to how I found that this _was_ a murder, did 
you? You see it now, of course?" 

"Something to do with that apple you stole, I suppose?" 

"Something to do with it? I should think so, you worthy innocent. Just 
ring your bell; we'll borrow Mrs. Clayton's sewing-machine oil again. On 
the night we broke into Foggatt's room you saw the nutshells and the 
bitten remains of an apple on the sideboard, and you remembered it; and 
yet you couldn't see that in that piece of apple possibly lay an important 
piece of evidence. Of course I never expected you to have arrived at any 
conclusion, as I had, because I had ten minutes in which to examine that 
apple, and to do what I did with it. But, at least, you should have seen 
the possibility of evidence in it. 

"First, now, the apple was white. A bitten apple, as you must have 
observed, turns of a reddish brown color if left to stand long. Different 
kinds of apples brown with different rapidities, and the browning always 



begins at the eore. This is one of the twenty thousand tiny things that 
few people take the trouble to notiee, but whieh it is useful for a man in 
my position to know. A russet will brown quite quiekly. The apple on the 
sideboard was, as near as I eould tell, a Newtown pippin or other apple of 
that kind, whieh will brown at the core in from twenty minutes to half an 
hour, and in other parts in a quarter of an hour more. When we saw it, it 
was white, with barely a tinge of brown about the exposed core. Inference, 
somebody had been eating it fifteen or twenty minutes before, perhaps a 
little longer—an inference supported by the fact that it was only partly 
eaten. 

"I examined that apple, and found it bore marks of very irregular teeth. 
While you were gone, I oiled it over, and, rushing down to my rooms, where 
I always have a little plaster of Paris handy for such work, took a mold 
of the part where the teeth had left the clearest marks. I then returned 
the apple to its place for the police to use if they thought fit. Looking 
at my mold, it was plain that the person who had bitten that apple had 
lost two teeth, one at top and one below, not exactly opposite, but nearly 
so. The other teeth, although they would appear to have been fairly sound, 
were irregular in size and line. Now, the dead man had, as I saw, a very 
excellent set of false teeth, regular and sharp, with none missing. 

Therefore it was plain that somebody _else_ had been eating that apple. Do 
I make myself clear?" 

"Quite! Go on!" 

"There were other inferences to be made—slighter, but all pointing the 
same way. For instance, a man of Foggatfs age does not, as a rule, munch 
an unpeeled apple like a school-boy. Inference, a young man, and healthy. 
Why I came to the conclusion that he was tall, active, a gymnast, and 
perhaps a sailor, I have already told you, when we examined the outside of 
Foggatfs window. It was also pretty clear that robbery was not the 
motive, since nothing was disturbed, and that a friendly conversation had 
preceded the murder—witness the drinking and the eating of the apple. 
Whether or not the police noticed these things I can't say. If they had 
had their best men on, they certainly would, I think; but the case, to a 
rough observer, looked so clearly one of accident or suicide that possibly 
they didn't. 

"As I said, after the inquest I was unable to devote any immediate time to 
the case, but I resolved to keep my eyes open. The man to look for was 
tall, young, strong and active, with a very irregular set of teeth, a 
tooth missing from the lower jaw just to the left of the center, and 
another from the upper jaw a little farther still toward the left. He 
might possibly be a person I had seen about the premises (I have a good 
memory for faces), or, of course, he possibly might not. 


"Just before you returned from your holiday I noticed a young man at 
Luzatti's whom I remembered to have seen somewhere about the offices in 



this building. He was tall, young, and so on, but I had a client with me, 
and was unable to examine him more narrowly; indeed, as I was not exactly 
engaged on the case, and as there are several tall young men about, I took 
little trouble. But to-day, finding the same young man with a vacant seat 
opposite him, I took the opportunity of making a closer acquaintance." 

"You certainly managed to draw him out." 

"Oh, yes; the easiest person in the world to draw out is a cyclist. The 
easiest cyclist to draw out is, of course, the novice, but the next 
easiest is the veteran. When you see a healthy, well-trained-looking man, 
who, nevertheless, has a slight stoop in the shoulders, and, maybe, a 
medal on his watch-guard, it is always a safe card to try him first with a 
little cycle-racing talk. I soon brought Mr. Mason out of his shell, read 
his name on his medal, and had a chance of observing his teeth—indeed, he 
spoke of them himself. Now, as I observed just now, there are several 
tall, athletic young men about, and also there are several men who have 
lost teeth. But now I saw that this tall and athletic young man had lost 
exactly _two_ teeth—one from the lower jaw, just to the left of the 
center, and another from the upper jaw, farther still toward the left! 
Trivialities, pointing in the same direction, became important 
considerations. More, his teeth were irregular throughout, and, as nearly 
as I could remember it, looked remarkably like this little plaster mold of 
mine." 

He produced from his pocket an irregular lump of plaster, about three 
inches long. On one side of this appeared in relief the likeness of two 
irregular rows of six or eight teeth, minus one in each row, where a deep 
gap was seen, in the position spoken of by my friend. He proceeded: 

"This was enough at least to set me after this young man. But he gave me 
the greatest chance of all when he turned and left his apple (eaten 
unpeeled, remember!—another important triviality) on his plate. Tm 
afraid I wasn't at all polite, and I ran the risk of arousing his 
suspicions, but I couldn't resist the temptation to steal it. I did, as 
you saw, and here it is." 

He brought the apple from his coat-pocket. One bitten side, placed against 
the upper half of the mold, fitted precisely, a projection of apple 
filling exactly the deep gap. The other side similarly fitted the lower 
half. 

"There's no getting behind that, you see," Hewitt remarked. "Merely 
observing the man's teeth was a guide, to some extent, but this is as 
plain as his signature or his thumb impression. You'll never find two men 
_bite_ exactly alike, no matter whether they leave distinct teeth-marks or 
not. Here, by the by, is Mrs. Clayton's oil. We'll take another mold from 
this apple, and compare them ." 



He oiled the apple, heaped a little plaster in a newspaper, took my 
water-jug, and rapidly pulled off a hard mold. The parts eorresponding to 
the merely broken plaees in the apple were, of eourse, dissimilar; but as 
to the teeth-marks, the impressions were identical. 

"That will do, I think," Hewitt said. "Tomorrow morning, Brett, I shall 
put up these things in a small parcel, and take them round to Bow Street." 

"But are they sufficient evidence?" 

"Quite sufficient for the police purpose. There is the man, and all the 
rest—his movements on the day and so forth—are simple matters of 
inquiry; at any rate, that is police business." 

I had scarcely sat down to my breakfast on the following morning when 
Hewitt came into the room and put a long letter before me. 

"From our friend of last night," he said; "read it." 

This letter began abruptly, and undated, and was as follows: 


"TO MARTIN HEWITT, ESQ. 

"SIR: I must compliment you on the adroitness you exhibited this evening 
in extracting from me my name. The address I was able to balk you of for 
the time being, although by the time you read this you will probably have 
found it through the Law List_, as I am an admitted solicitor. That, 
however, will be of little use to you, for I am removing myself, I think, 
beyond the reach even of your abilities of search. I knew you well by 
sight, and was, perhaps, foolish to allow myself to be drawn as I did. 

Still, I had no idea that it would be dangerous, especially after seeing 
you, as a witness with very little to say, at the inquest upon the 
scoundrel I shot. Your somewhat discourteous seizure of my apple at first 
amazed me—indeed, I was a little doubtful as to whether you had really 
taken it—but it was my first warning that you might be playing a deep 
game against me, incomprehensible as the action was to my mind. I 
subsequently reflected that I had been eating an apple, instead of taking 
the drink he first offered me, in the dead wretch's rooms on the night he 
came to his merited end. Erom this I assume that your design was in some 
way to compare what remained of the two apples—although I do not presume 
to fathom the depths of your detective system. Still, I have heard of many 
of your cases, and profoundly admire the keenness you exhibit. I am 
thought to be a keen man myself, but, although I was able, to some extent, 
to hold my own to-night, I admit that your acumen in this case alone is 
something beyond me. 



"I do not know by whom you are commissioned to hunt me, nor to what extent 
you may be acquainted with my comiection with the creature I killed. I 
have sufficient respect for you, however, to wish that you should not 
regard me as a vicious criminal, and a couple of hours to spare in which 
to offer you an explanation that will convince you that such is not 
altogether the case. A hasty and violent temper 1 admit possessing; but 
even now I can not forget the one crime it has led me into—for it is, I 
suppose, strictly speaking, a crime. For it was the man Foggatt who made a 
felon of my father before the eyes of the world, and killed him with 
shame. It was he who murdered my mother, and none the less murdered her 
because she died of a broken heart. That he was also a thief and a 
hypocrite might have concerned me little but for that. 

"Of my father I remember very little. He must, I fear, have been a weak 
and incapable man in many respects. He had no business abilities—in fact, 
was quite unable to understand the complicated business matters in which 
he largely dealt. Foggatt was a consummate master of all those arts of 
financial jugglery that make so many fortunes, and ruin so many others, in 
matters of company promoting, stocks, and shares. He was unable to 
exercise them, however, because of a great financial disaster in which he 
had been mixed up a few years before, and which made his name one to be 
avoided in future. In these circumstances he made a sort of secret and 
informal partnership with my father, who, ostensibly alone in the 
business, acted throughout on the directions of Foggatt, understanding as 
little what he did, poor, simple man, as a schoolboy would have done. The 
transactions carried on went from small to large, and, unhappily from 
honorable to dishonorable. My father relied on the superior abilities of 
Foggatt with an absolute trust, carrying out each day the directions given 
him privately the previous evening, buying, selling, printing 
prospectuses, signing whatever had to be signed, all with sole 
responsibility and as sole partner, while Foggatt, behind the scenes 
absorbed the larger share of the profits. In brief, my unhappy and foolish 
father was a mere tool in the hands of the cumiing scoundrel who pulled 
all the wires of the business, himself unseen and irresponsible. At last 
three companies, for the promotion of which my father was responsible, 
came to grief in a heap. Fraud was written large over all their history, 
and, while Foggatt retired with his plunder, my father was left to meet 
ruin, disgrace, and imprisonment. From beginning to end he, and he only, 
was responsible. There was no shred of evidence to comiect Foggatt with 
the matter, and no means of escape from the net drawn about my father. He 
lived through three years of imprisonment, and then, entirely abandoned by 
the man who had made use of his simplicity, he died—of nothing but shame 
and a broken heart. 

"Of this I knew nothing at the time. Again and again, as a small boy, I 
remember asking of my mother why I had no father at home, as other boys 
had—unconscious of the stab I thus inflicted on her gentle heart. Of her 
my earliest, as well as my latest, memory is that of a pale, weeping 
woman, who grudged to let me out of her sight. 



"Little by little I learned the whole eause of my mother's grief, for she 
had no other eonfidant, and I fear my eharaeter developed early, for my 
first coherent remembrance of the matter is that of a childish design to 
take a table-knife and kill the bad man who had made my father die in 
prison and caused my mother to cry. 

"One thing, however, I never knew—the name of that bad man. Again and 
again, as I grew older, I demanded to know, but my mother always withheld 
it from me, with a gentle reminder that vengeance was for a greater hand 
than mine. 

"I was seventeen years of age when my mother died. I believe that nothing 
but her strong attachment to myself and her desire to see me safely 
started in life kept her alive so long. Then I found that through all 
those years of narrowed means she had contrived to scrape and save a 
little money—sufficient, as it afterward proved, to see me through the 
examinations for entrance to my profession, with the generous assistance 
of my father's old legal advisers, who gave me my articles, and who have 
all along treated me with extreme kindness. 

"For most of the succeeding years my life does not concern the matter in 
hand. I was a lawyer's clerk in my benefactors' service, and afterward a 
qualified man among their assistants. All through the firm were careful, 
in pursuance of my poor mother's wishes, that I should not learn the name 
or whereabouts of the man who had wrecked her life and my father's. I 
first met the man himself at the Clifton Club, where I had gone with an 
acquaintance who was a member. It was not till afterward that I understood 
his curious awkwardness on that occasion. A week later I called (as I had 
frequently done) at the building in which your office is situated, on 
business with a solicitor who has an office on the floor above your own. 

On the stairs I almost ran against Mr. Foggatt. He started and turned 
pale, exhibiting signs of alarm that I could not understand, and asked me 
if I wished to see him. 

"'No,' I replied, 'I didn't know you lived here. I am after somebody else 
just now. Aren't you well?' 

"He looked at me rather doubtfully, and said he was _not_ very well. 

"I met him twice or thrice after that, and on each occasion his manner 
grew more friendly, in a servile, flattering, and mean sort of way—a 
thing unpleasant enough in anybody, but doubly so in the intercourse of a 
man with another young enough to be his own son. Still, of course, I 
treated the man civilly enough. On one occasion he asked me into his rooms 
to look at a rather fine picture he had lately bought, and observed 
casually, lifting a large revolver from the mantel-piece: 


"'You see, I am prepared for any unwelcome visitors to my little den! He! 



He!' Conceiving him, of course, to refer to burglars, I could not help 
wondering at the forced and hollow character of his laugh. As we went down 
the stairs he said: 'I think we know one another pretty well now, Mr. 

Mason, eh? And if I could do anything to advance your professional 
prospects, I should be glad of the chance, of course. I understand the 
struggles of a young professional man—he! he!' It was the forced laugh 
again, and the man spoke nervously. 'I think,' he added, 'that if you will 
drop in to-morrow evening, perhaps I may have a little proposal to make. 
Will you?' 

"I assented, wondering what this proposal could be. Perhaps this eccentric 
old gentleman was a good fellow, after all, anxious to do me a good turn, 
and his awkwardness was nothing but a natural delicacy in breaking the 
ice. I was not so flush of good friends as to be willing to lose one. He 
might be desirous of putting business in my way. 

"I went, and was received with cordiality that even then seemed a little 
over-effusive. We sat and talked of one thing and another for a long 
while, and I began to wonder when Mr. Foggatt was coming to the point that 
most interested me. Several times he invited me to drink and smoke, but 
long usage to athletic training has given me a distaste for both 
practices, and I declined. At last he began to talk about myself. He was 
afraid that my professional prospects in this country were not great, but 
he had heard that in some of the colonies—South Africa, for 
example—young lawyers had brilliant opportunities. 

"'If you'd like to go there,' he said, 'I've no doubt, with a little 
capital, a clever man like you could get a grand practice together very 
soon. Or you might buy a share in some good established practice. I should 
be glad to let you have £500, or even a little more, if that wouldn't 
satisfy you, and—' 

"I stood aghast. Why should this man, almost a stranger, offer me £500, or 
even more, 'if that wouldn't satisfy' me? What claim had I on him? It was 
very generous of him, of course, but out of the question. I was, at least, 
a gentleman, and had a gentleman's self-respect. Meanwhile, he had gone 
maundering on, in a halting sort of way, and presently let slip a sentence 
that struck me like a blow between the eyes. 

"'I shouldn't like you to bear ill-will because of what has happened in 
the past,' he said. 'Your late—your late lamented mother—I'm afraid—she 
had unworthy suspicions—I'm sure—it was best for all parties—your 
father always appreciated—' 

"I set back my chair and stood erect before him. This groveling wretch, 
forcing the words through his dry lips, was the thief who had made another 
of my father and had brought to miserable ends the lives of both my 
parents! Everything was clear. The creature went in fear of me, never 
imagining that I did not know him, and sought to buy me off—to buy me 



from the remembrance of my dead mother's broken heart for £500—£500 that 
he had made my father steal for him! I said not a word. But the memory of 
all my mother's bitter years, and a savage sense of this crowning insult 
to myself, took a hold upon me, and I was a tiger. Even then I verily 
believe that one word of repentance, one tone of honest remorse, would 
have saved him. But he drooped his eyes, snuffled excuses, and stammered 
of'unworthy suspicions' and 'no ill-will.' I let him stammer. Presently 
he looked up and saw my face; and fell back in his chair, sick with 
terror. I snatched the pistol from the mantel-piece, and, thrusting it in 
his face, shot him where he sat. 

"My subsequent coolness and quietness surprise me now. I took my hat and 
stepped toward the door. But there were voices on the stairs. The door was 
locked on the inside, and I left it so. I went back and quietly opened a 
window. Below was a clear drop into darkness, and above was plain wall; 
but away to one side, where the slope of the gable sprang from the roof, 
an iron gutter ended, supported by a strong bracket. It was the only way. 

I got upon the sill and carefully shut the window behind me, for people 
were already knocking at the lobby door. From the end of the sill, holding 
on by the reveal of the window with one hand, leaning and stretching my 
utmost, I caught the gutter, swung myself clear, and scrambled on the 
roof. I climbed over many roofs before I found, in an adjoining street, a 
ladder lashed perpendicularly against the front of a house in course of 
repair. This, to me, was an easy opportunity of descent, notwithstanding 
the boards fastened over the face of the ladder, and I availed myself of 
it. 

"I have taken some time and trouble in order that you (so far as I am 
aware the only human being beside myself who knows me to be the author of 
Foggatt's death) shall have at least the means of appraising my crime at 
its just value of culpability. How much you already know of what I have 
told you I can not guess. I am wrong, hardened, and flagitious, I make no 
doubt, but I speak of the facts as they are. You see the thing, of course, 
from your own point of view—I from mine. And I remember my mother! 

"Trusting that you will forgive the odd freak of a man—a criminal, let us 
say—who makes a confidant of the man set to hunt him down, I beg leave to 
be, sir, your obedient servant, 

"SIDNEY MASON." 

I read the singular document through and handed it back to Hewitt. 

"How does it strike you?" Hewitt asked. 

"Mason would seem to be a man of very marked character," I said. 

"Certainly no fool. And, if his tale is true, Foggatt is no great loss to 
the world." 



"Just so—if the tale is true. Personally I am disposed to believe it is." 

"Where was the letter posted?" 

"It wasn't posted. It was handed in with the others from the front-door 
letter-box this morning in an unstamped envelope. He must have dropped it 
in himself during the night. Paper," Hewitt proeeeded, holding it up to 
the light, "Turkey mill, ruled foolseap. Envelope, blue, official shape, 

Pirie's watermark. Both quite ordinary and no special marks." 

"Where do you suppose he's gone?" 

"Impossible to guess. Some might think he meant suicide by the expression 
'beyond the reach even of your abilities of search,' but I scarcely think 
he is the sort of man to do that. No, there is no telling. Something may 
be got by inquiring at his late address, of course; but, when such a man 
tells you he doesn't think you will find him, you may count upon its being 
a difficult job. His opinion is not to be despised." 

"What shall you do?" 

"Put the letter in the box with the casts for the police. Fiat justitia_, 
you know, without any question of sentiment. As to the apple, I really 
think, if the police will let me, I'll make you a present of it. Keep it 
somewhere as a souvenir of your absolute deficiency in reflective 
observation in this case, and look at it whenever you feel yourself 
growing dangerously conceited. It should cure you." 

This is the history of the withered and almost petrified half apple that 
stands in my cabinet among a number of flint implements and one or two 
rather fine old Roman vessels. Of Mr. Sidney Mason we never heard another 
word. The police did their best, but he had left not a track behind him. 

His rooms were left almost undisturbed, and he had gone without anything 
in the way of elaborate preparation for his journey, and without leaving a 
trace of his intentions. 


POWER AND HORSE-POWER 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Just Around the Corner, by Fannie Hurst 

In the Knockerbeck Hotel there are various parlors; Pompeian rooms lined 
in marble and pillared in chaste fluted columns; Eouis Quinze comers, 
gold-leafed and pink-brocaded, principally furnished with a 
spindly-legged Vemis-Martin cabinet and a large French clock in the 
form of a celestial sphere surmounted by a gold cupid. 





There are high-ceilinged rendezvous rooms, with six arm and two straight 
chairs chased after the manner of Gouthiere, and a series of small 
inlaid writing-desks, generously equipped for an avidious public to whom 
the crest-embossed stationery of a four-dollar-a-day-up hotel suggests 
long-forgotten friends back home. 

Just off the lobby is the Oriental room, thick with arabesque hangings 
and incense and distinguished by the famous pair of Chinese famille rose 
mandarin jars, fifty-three inches high and enameled with Hoho birds and 
flowers. In careful contrast the adjoining room, a Colonial parlor 
paneled in black walnut and designed by a notorious architect, is ten 
degrees lower in temperature and lighted by large rectangular windows, 
through whose leaded panes a checkered patch of sunshine filters across 
the floor for half an hour each forenoon. 

Then there is the manicure parlor, done in white tile, and stationary 
wash-stands by the Herman Casky Hygienic Company, Eighth Avenue. 

The oracle of this particular Delphi was Miss Gertrude Sprunt, 
white-shirtwaisted, smooth-haired, and cool-fingered. Miss Sprunt could 
tell, almost as soon as you stepped out of the elevator opposite the 
parlors, the shortest cut to your hand and heart; she could glance at a 
pair of cuffs and give the finger-nails a correspondingly high or 
domestic finish, and could cater to the manicurial whims of Fifth Avenue 
and Four Comers alike. After one digital treat at her clever hands you 
enlisted as one of Miss Spmnfs regulars. 

This fact was not lost upon her sister worker. Miss Ethyl Mooney. "Say, 
Gertie"—Miss Mooney tied a perky little apron about her trim waist and 
patted a bow into place—"is there ever a momin' that you ain't booked 
clear through the day?" 

Miss Sprunt hung her flat sailor hat and blue jacket behind the door, 
placed her hands on her hips, glanced down the length of her svelte 
figure, yawned, and patted her mouth with her hand. 

"Not so you could notice it," she replied, in gapey tones. "I'm booked 
from nine to quitting just six days of the week; and, believe me, it's 
not like taking the rest cure." 

"I guess if I was a jollier like you, Gert, I'd have a waitin'-list, 
too, I wish I could get on to your system." 

"Maybe I give tradin'-stamps," observed Miss Spmnt, flippantly. 

"You give 'em some sort of laughing-gas; but me. I'm of a retiring 
disposition, and I never could force myself on nobody." 



Miss Gertrude flecked at herself with a whisk-hroom. 


"Don't feel had about it, Ethyl; just keep on trying." 

Miss Ethyl flushed angrily. 

"Smarty!" she said. 

"I wasn't trying to he nasty, Ethyl—you're welcome to an appointment 
every twenty minutes so far as I'm concerned." 

Miss Ethyl appeared appeased. 

"You know yourself, Gert, you gotta way about you. A dollar tip ain't 
nothin' for you. But look at me—I've forgot there's anything bigger'n a 
quarter in circulation." 

"There's a great deal in knowing human nature. Why, I can almost tell a 
fellow's first name by looking at his half-moons." 

"Believe me, Gert, it ain't your glossy finish that makes the hit; it's 
a way you've got of making a fellow think he's the whole show." 

"I _do_ try to make myself agreeable," admitted Miss Sprunt. 

"Agreeable! You can look at a guy with that 

Oh-I-could-just-listen-to-you-talk-for-ever expression, and by the time 
you're through with him he'll want to take his tens out of the water and 
sign over his insurance to you." 

"Manicuring is a business like anything else," said Miss Sprunt, by no 
means displeased. "You sure do have to cater to the trade." 

"Well, believe me—" began Miss Ethyl. 

But Miss Gertrude suddenly straightened, smiled, and turned toward her 
table. 

Across the hall Mr. James Barker, the rubbed-down, clean-shaven result 
of a Russian bath, a Swedish massage, and a bountiful American 
breakfast, stepped out of a French-gold elevator and entered the parlor. 

Miss Sprunt placed the backs of her hands on her hips and cocked her 
head at the clock. 

"Good morning, Mr. Barker; you're on time to the minute." 

Mr. Barker removed his black-and-white checked cap, deposited three 
morning editions of evening papers atop a small glass case devoted to 



the display of Madame Dupont's beautifying eold-ereams and marvelous 
eocoa-butters, and rubbed his hands swiftly together as if generating a 
spark. A large diamond mounted in a eruelly stretehed lion's mouth 
glinted on Mr. Barker's left hand; a sister stone glowed like an 
acetylene lamp from his scarf 

"On time, eh! Leave it to your Uncle Fuller to be on time for the big 
show—a pretty goil can drag me from the hay quicker'n anything I know 
of" 

Miss Gertrude quirked the comer of one eye at Miss Ethyl in a scarcely 
perceptible wink and fdled a glass bowl with warm water. 

"That's one thing I will say for my regular customers—they never keep 
me waiting; that is the beauty of having a high-class trade." 

She glanced at Mr. Barker with pleasing insinuation, and they seated 
themselves _vis-a-vis_ at the little table. 

Miss Spmnt surrounded herself with the implements of her craft—small 
porcelain jars of pink and white cold-creams, cakes of powder in varying 
degrees of pinkness, vials of opaque liquids, graduated series of fdes 
and scissors, large and small chamois-covered buffers, and last the 
round glass bowl of tepid water cloudy with melting soap. 

Mr. Barker extended his large hand upon the little cushion and sighed in 
satisfaction. 

"Go to it, sis—gimme a shine like a wind-shield." 

She rested his four heavy fingers lightly in her palm. 

"You really don't need a manicure, Mr. Barker; your hands keep the shine 
better than most." 

"Well, I'll be hanged—tryin' to learn your Uncle Fuller when to have 
his own hands polished! Can you beat it?" Mr. Barker's steel-blue shaved 
face widened to a broad grin. "Say, you're a goil after my own heart—a 
regular little sixty-horse-power queen." 

"I wasn't bom yesterday, Mr. Barker." 

"I know you wasn't, but you can't bluff me off, kiddo. You don't need to 
give me no high-power shine if you don't want to, but I've got one 
dollar and forty minutes' worth of your time cornered, just the samey." 

Miss Spmnt dipped his hands into tepid water. 

"I knew what I said would not frighten you off, Mr. Barker. I wouldn't 



have said it if I thought it would." 

Mr. Barker guffawed with gusto. 

"Can you beat the wimmin?" he eried. "Can you beat the wimmin?" 

"You want a high pink finish, don't you, Mr. Barker?" 

"Go as far as you like, sis; give 'em to me as pink and shiny as a 
baby's heel." 

Miss Sprunt gouged out a finger-tip of pink cream and applied it lightly 
to the several members of his right hand. Her touch was sure and swift. 

He regarded her with frankly admiring eyes. 

"You're some little goil," he said; "you can tell me what I want better 
than I know myself" 

"That's easy; there isn't a broker in New York who doesn't want a high 
pink finish, and I've been doing brokers, actors, millionaires, bank 
clerks, and Sixth Avenue swells in this hotel for three years." 

He laughed delightedly, his eyes almost disappearing behind a fretwork 
of fine wrinkles. 

"What makes you know I'm a tape-puller, kiddo? Burned if you ain't got 
my number better than I got it myself" 

"I can tell a broker from a business man as easy as I can tell a 
five-carat diamond from a gilt-edge bond." 

He slid farther down on his chair and regarded her with genuine 
approval. 

"Say, kiddo. I've been all round the world—took a trip through Egypt in 
my car last spring that I could write a book about; but I ain't seen 
nothin' in the way of skirts that could touch you with a ten-foot rod." 

She flushed. 

"Oh, you fellows are such jolliers!" 

"On the level, kiddo, you're preferred stock all right, and I'd be 
willin' to take a flyer any time." 

"Say, Mr. Barker, you'd better quit stirring the candy, or it will turn 
to sugar." 



"Lemme tell you, Miss Gertie, I ain't guyin', and I'll prove it to you. 

I'm goin' to take you out in the swellest little ninety-horse-power 
speedwagon you ever seen; if you'll gimme leave I'll set you and me up 
to-night to the niftiest little dinner-party on the island, eh?" 

She fded rapidly at his thumb, bringing the nail to a pointed apex. 

"I'm very eareful about aeeepting invitations, Mr. Barker." 

"Don't you think I can tell a genteel goil when I see her? That's why I 
ain't asked you out the first time I seen you." 

She kept her eyes lowered. 

"Of course, since you put it that way. I'll be pleased to accept your 
invitation, Mr. Barker." 

He struck the table with his free hand. 

"You're a live un, all right. How about callin' round fer you at six 
this evenin'?" 

She nodded assent. 

"Good goil! We'll keep the speedometer busy, all right!" 

She skidded the palms of her hands over his nails. "There," she said, 
"that's not a bad shine." 

He straightened his hands out before him and regarded them in mock 
scrutiny. "Those are some classy grabbers," he said; "and you're some 
classy little woiker." 

He watched her replace the crystal stoppers in their several bottles and 
fit her various commodities into place. She ranged the scissors and 
fdes in neat graduated rows and blew powder particles off the cover 
with prettily pursed lips. 

"That'll be about all, Mr. Barker." 

He ambled reluctantly out from his chair. 

"You'll be here at six, then?" 

"Will I be here at six, sis? Say, will a fish swim?" 

He fitted his cap carefully upon his head and pulled the vizor low over 
his eyes. 



"So long, kiddo!" He crossed the marble corridor, stepped into the gold 
elevator, the fdigree door snapped shut, and he shot upward. 


Miss Ethyl waited a moment and then pitched her voice to a careful note 
of indifference. 

"I'll bet the million-dollar kid asked you to elope with him." 

Miss Gertrude tilted her coiffure forward and ran her amber back-comb 
through her front hair. 

"No," she said, with the same indifference, "he didn't ask me to elope 
with him; he just wanted to know if I'd tour Hester Street with him in 
his canoe." 

"I don't see no medals on you fer bein' the end man of the minstrel 
show. Don't let a boat trip to Coney go to your head; you might get 
brain-fever." 

Gertrude Sprunt cast her eyes ceilingward. 

"Well, one good thing, your brain will never cause you any trouble. 
Ethyl." 

"Eord, Gert, cut out the airs! You ain't livin' in the rose suite on the 
tenth floor; you're only applyin' nail-polishes and cuticle-lotions down 
here in the basement." 

"There's something else I'm doing, too," retorted Miss Gertrude, with 
unruffled amiability. "I'm minding my own affairs." 

They fell to work again after these happy sallies, and it was late 
afternoon before there came a welcome lull. 

"Who's your last, Gert?" 

"Mr. Chase." There were two red spots of excitement burning on Miss 
Sprunf s cheeks, and her eyes showed more black than blue. 

"Not that little guy with the Now-I-lay-me-down-to-sleep face? Take it 
from me, he's a bank clerk or a library guy. Thank Heaven, I ain't got 
no cheap skates on my staff!" 

Miss Gertrude flushed up to her eyes. 

"He may be a clerk, but—" 

Mr. Chase entered quietly. There was a gentle, even shrinking smile upon 
his features, and he carried a small offering covered with purple 



tissue-paper, which he placed nervously upon the edge of the table. 


"Good afternoon, Miss Sprunt." He pushed the greeting toward her. "May I 
hope that you will accept these?" 

"Oh, Mr. Chase, aren't you good?" The very quality of her voice was 
suddenly different, like the softening of a violin note when you mute 
the strings. 

He drew his chair up to the table with the quiet satisfaction of a man 
ready for a well-merited meal. 

"You and violets are inseparable in my mind. Miss Sprunt, because you 
both suggest the spring." 

She laughed in low, rich tones, and her shirtwaist rose and fell rapidly 
from short breathing. 

"Why," she said, "that's the very nicest thing any one ever said to me!" 

His hand, long-fingered and virile, drooped over the edge of the bowl 
into the warm water; he leaned forward with his chest against the line 
of the table. 

"What do you mean. Miss Sprunt?" 

She took his dripping hand from the water and dried each finger 
separately. 

"If you had been doing high pink finishes for three years you'd know the 
difference when a dull white came along—I—I mean, I—" 

He smoothed away her embarrassment with a raillery; "By your polish 
shall ye be known." 

"Yes," she replied, with more seriousness than banter; "that's exactly 
what I mean. I'm not used to men whose polish extends beyond their 
finger-nails." 

She worked with her head bent low, and he regarded the shining coils of 
her hair. 

"How droll you are!" he said. 

She pushed back the half-moons of his fingers with an orange stick 
dipped in cold-cream. 

"You ought to watch your cuticle, Mr. Chase, and be more regular about 
the manicures. Your hands are more delicate than most." 



He started. 


"Of course I should pay more attention to them, but I'm pretty busy 
and—and—" 

"Of course I understand manicures are expensive luxuries these days." 
"Yes." 

"I have become so accustomed to hotel trade that I forgot that some 
hands may be earning salaries instead of drawing incomes." 

Her manner was unobtrusive, and he laughed quietly. 

"You are quite a student of types. Miss Sprunt." 

"Wouldn't I have to be, Mr. Chase, me doing as many as a hundred fingers 
a day, and something different coming with each ten of them?" 

"You are delightful," he said, letting his amused eyes rest upon her; 

"but I fear you've mysterious methods of divination." 

"Oh, I don't know," she said, airily. "Just take you, for example. I 
don't need an X-ray to see that there isn't a Fifth Avenue tailor sign 
stitched inside your coat. It doesn't take any mind-reader to know that 
you come in from the Sixth Avenue entrance and not from the elevator. 
Besides, when you come to live in a lobster palace you usually have your 
claws done to match your shell. I'd have given _you_ a dull white finish 
without your even asking for it." 

"I see where I stand with you. Miss Sprunt." 

"Oh, it isn't that, Mr. Chase. I guess, if the truth was known, the 
crawfish stand better with me than the lobsters." 

Mr. Chase's fingers closed lightly over hers. 

"I believe you mean what you say," he said. 

"You bet your life I do!" she said, emphasizing each word with a buff. 

She looked up, met his insistent eyes, and laughed in a high, unnatural 
pitch. "Other hand, please," she whispered. 

When he finally rose to depart she rose with him, holding her nosegay at 
arm's-length and tilting her head. 

"If s almost time for wood violets, Miss Sprunt. I'll try to get you 
some." 



Oh, don't trouble, Mr. Chase; these hothouse ones are beauties. 


"I—I'll be dropping in soon again. Miss Sprunt. I think I'll take your 
adviee and be more regular about my manieures." 

"Oh," she said, in some confusion, "I—I didn't mean that. You can care 
for them in between times yourself." 

At the Sixth Avenue exit he paused. 

"Good night," he said, slowly. 

"Good night," she responded, her lips warm and parted like a child's. 

When the click of his footsteps had echoed down the marble corridor Miss 
Ethyl crossed the room and indulged in several jerky sniffs at the 
little floral offering. "Well, whatta you know about that little tin 
Willie, bringin' a goil violets in May? You better stick to the 
million-dollar kid, Gert; he's the strawberries-in-December brand." 

For once Miss Gertrude did not retort; her eyes, full of dreams, were 
gazing past the doorway which had so recently framed the modest figure 
of Mr. Chase. 

Promptly at six Mr. Barker appeared for his appointment. He bespoke the 
last word and epilogue in sartorial perfection—his suit was a trifle 
too brown and a trifle too creased and his carnation a bit too large, 
but he radiated good cheer and perfume. 

Miss Ethyl nudged Miss Gertrude excitedly. 

"Pipe the rig, Gert; he makes you look like a hole in a doughnut." 

He entered, suave as oil. 

"Well, sis, ready?" 

"Oh, Mr. Barker, you're all dressed up—and look at me. I—" 

"Ah-h-h, how do you like it? Some class, eh? Guess your Uncle Fuller 
ain't some hit—brand-new gear from tonneau to rear wheels." 

Mr. Barker circumvolved on one heel, holding his coat-tails apart. 

"I blew me right fer this outfit; but it's woith the money, sis." 

"If I had known I'd have gone home and dressed up, too." 



"Well, whatta you know about that?" exclaimed Mr. Barker, observing her 
up and down. "That there shroud you're wearing is as classy as anything 
I've seen up in the lobby or any place else, and I've been all round the 
woild some, too. I know the real thing from the seconds every time." 

Miss Gertrude worked into her gloves. 

"I guess it is more becoming for a girl like me to go plainly." 

"Believe me, kiddo"—Mr. Barker placed his hand blinker-fashion against 
the side of his mouth, and his lips took on an oblique slant—"take it 
from me, kiddo, when it comes to real feet-on-the-fender comfort, a 
nineteen-fifty suit with a extry pair of pants thrown in can make this 
rig feel like a busted tire." 

"Well, Mr. Barker, I'm ready if you are." 

He swung one arm akimbo with an outward circular movement, clicked his 
heels together, and straightened his shoulders until his speckled white 
vest swelled. 

"Hitch on, sis, and let's show Broadway we're in town!" 

Gertrude took a pinch of sleeve between her gloved fingers; they fell 
into step. At the door she turned and nodded over one shoulder. 

"Good night. Ethyl dear," she said, a trifle too sweetly. 

A huge mahogany-colored touring-car caparisoned in nickel and 
upholstered in darker red panted and chugged at the Broadway curb. Mr. 
Barker helped her into the front seat, swung himself behind the 
steering-wheel, covered them over with a striped rug, and turned his 
shining monster into the flux of Broadway. 

Miss Gertrude leaned her head back against the upholstery and breathed a 
deep-seated, satisfied sigh. 

"This," she said, "is what I call living." 

Mr. Barker grinned and let out five miles more to the hour. 

"I guess this ain't got the Sixth Avenue 'L' skinned a mile!" 

"Two miles," she said. 

"Honest, sis, I could be arrested for what I think of the 'L.'" 


"I know the furnishing of every third-floor front on the line," she 
replied, with a dreary attempt at jocoseness. 



"Never mind, kiddo, I've got my eye on you," he sang, quoting from a 
street song of the hour. 

They sped on silently, the wind singing in their ears. 

"Want the shield up?" 

"The what?" 

"The glass front." 

"No, thank you, Mr. Barker; this air is good." 

"This old wagon can eat up the miles, all right, eh? She toured Egypt 
fer two months and never turned an ankle." 

"To think of having traveled as you have." 

"Me, I'm the best little traveler you ever seen. More than once I drove 
this car up a mountainside. Hold your hat—here goes, kiddo." 

"I guess you'll think I'm slow, but this is the first time I've been in 
an automobile, except once when I was sent for in a taxi-cab for a 
private manicure." 

"You think you could get used to mine, kiddo?" He nudged her elbow with 
his free arm; she drew herself back against the cushions. 

"The way I feel now," she said, closing her eyes, "I could ride this way 
until the crack of doom." 

They drew up before a flaring, electric-lighted cafe with an awning 
extending from the entrance out to the curb. A footman swung open the 
door, a doorman relieved Mr. Barker of his hat and light overcoat, a 
head waiter steered them through an Arcadia of palms, flower-banked 
tables, and small fountains to a mirrored comer, a lackey drew out 
their chairs, a pantry boy placed crisp rolls and small pats of sweet 
butter beside their plates and filled their tumblers with water from a 
crystal bottle, a waiter bent almost double wrote their order on a 
silver-mounted pad, and music faint as the symphony of the spheres came 
to them from a small gold balcony. 

Miss Gertmde removed her gloves thoughtfully. 

"That is what I call living," she repeated. She leaned forward, her 
elbows on the table, and the little bunch of violets at her belt worked 
out and fell to the floor. An attendant sprang to recover them. 



"Let 'em go," said Barker. He drew a heavy-headed rose from the 
embankment between them and wiped its wet stem. "Here's a posy that's 
got them beat right." 

She took it and pinned it at her throat. "Thanks," she said, glaneing 
about her with glowing, interested eyes. 

"This plaee makes Runey's luneh-room look like a two-weeks-old 
manieure." 

"I told you I was goin' to show you the time of your life, didn't I? Any 
goil that goes out with me ain't with a piker." 

"Gee!" said Gertrude; "if Ethyl could only see me now!" 

She sipped her water, and the ice tinkled against the frail sides of the 
tumbler. A waiter swung a silver dome off a platter and served them a 
steaming and unpronounceable delicacy; a woman sang from the small gold 
balcony—life, wine, and jewels sparkled alike. 

A page with converging lines of gilt balls down the front of his uniform 
passed picture post-cards, showing the cafe, from table to table. 

Gertrude asked for a lead-pencil and wrote one to a cousin in Montana, 
and Mr. Barker signed his name beneath hers. 

They dallied with pink ices and French pastries, and he loudly requested 
the best cigar in the place. 

"If s all in knowin' how to live," he explained. "I've been all over the 
woild, and there ain't much I don't know or ain't seen; but you gotta 
know the right way to go about things." 

"Anybody could tell by looking at you that you are a man of the world," 
said Miss Gertrude. 

It was eleven o'clock when they entered the car for the homeward spin. 

The cool air blew color and verve into her face; and her hair, 
responding to the night damp, curled in little grape-vine tendrils round 
her face. 

"You're some swell little goil," remarked Mr. Barker, a cigar hung idle 
from one comer of his mouth. 

"And you are some driver!" she retorted. "You mn a car like a real 
chauffeur." 

"I wouldn't own a car if I couldn't mn it myself," he said. "I ran this 
car all through France last fall. There ain't no fun bein' steered like 
a mollycoddle." 



'No one could ever accuse you of being a mollycoddle, Mr. Barker. 


He turned and loosened the back of her seat until it reclined like a 
Morris chair. "My own invention," he said; "to lie back and watch the 
stars on a clear night sort of—of gives you a hunch whaf s goin' on up 
there." 

She looked at him in some surprise. "You're clever, all right," she 
said, rather seriously. 

"Wait till you know me better, kiddo. I'll learn you a whole lot about 
me that'll surprise you." 

His hand groped for hers; she drew it away gently, but her voice was 
also gentle: 

"Here we are home, Mr. Barker." 

In front of her lower West Side rooming-house he helped her carefully to 
alight, regarding her sententiously in the flare of the street lamp. 

"You're my style, all right, kiddo. My speedometer registers you pretty 
high." 

She giggled. 

"I'm here to tell you that you look good to me, and—and—I—anything on 
fer to-morrow night?" 

"No," she said, softly. 

"Are you on?" 

She nodded. 

"I'll drop in and see you to-morrow," he said. 

"Good," she replied. 

"If nothin' unexpected comes up to-morrow night we'll take one swell 
spin out along the Hudson Drive and have dinner at the Vista. There's 
some swell scenery out along the Palisade drive when the moon comes up 
and shines over the water." 

"Oh, Mr. Barker, that will be heavenly!" 

"I'm some on the soft-soap stuff myself," he said. 



"You're full of surprises," she agreed. 

"I'll drop in and see you to-morrow, kiddo." 

"Good night," she whispered. 

"Good night, little sis," he replied. 

They parted with a final hand-shake; as she elimbed up to her room she 
heard the maehine ehug away. 

The perfume of her rose floated about her like a delicate mist. She 
undressed and went to bed into a dream-world of shimmering women and 
hidden music, a world chiefly peopled by deferential waiters and 
scraping lackeys. All the night through she sped in a silent 
mahogany-colored touring-car, with the wind singing in her ears and 
lights flashing past like meteors. 

When Miss Gertrude arrived at the Knockerbeck parlors next morning a 
little violet offering wrapped in white tissue-paper lay on her desk. 

They were fresh wood violets, cool and damp with dew. She flushed and 
placed them in a small glass vase behind the cold-cream case. 

Her eyes were blue like the sky when you look straight up, and a smile 
trembled on her lips. Ten minutes later Mr. Barker, dust-begrimed and 
enveloped in a long linen duster, swaggered in. He peeled off his stout 
gloves; his fingers were black-rimmed and grease-splotched. 

"Mornin', sis; here's a fine job for you. Took an unexpected business 
trip ten miles out, and the bloomin' spark-plug got to cuttin' up like a 
balky horse." 

He crammed his gloves and goggles into spacious pockets and looked at 
Miss Gertrude with warming eyes. 

"Dumed if you ain't lookin' pert as a momin'-glory to-day!" 

She took his fingers on her hand and regarded them reprovingly. 

"Shame on you, Mr. Barker, for getting yourself so mussed up!" cried 
Miss Sprunt. 

"Looks like I need somebody to take care of me, doan it, sis?" 

"Yes," she agreed, unblushingly. 

Once in warm water, his hands exuded the odor of gasolene. She sniffed 



like a horse seenting the turf. 

"I'd rather have a whiff of an automobile," she remarked, "than of the 
best attar of roses on the market." 

"You ain't forgot about to-night, sis?" 

She lowered her eyes. 

"No, I haven't forgotten." 

"There ain't nothin' but a business engagement can keep me off. I gotta 
big deal on, and I may be too busy to-night, but we'll go to-morrow 
sure." 

"Thafll be all right, Mr. Barker; business before pleasure." 

"I'm pretty sure it'll be to-night, though. I—I don't like to have to 
wait too long." 

He reached across the table suddenly and gripped hold of her working 
arm. 

"Say, kiddo, I like you." 

"Silly!" she said, softly. 

"I ain't foolin'." 

"I'll be ready at six," she said, lightly. "If you can't come let me 
know." 

"I ain't the sort to do things snide," he said. "If I can't come I'll 
put you wise, all right." 

"You certainly know how to treat a girl," she said. 

"Let me get to likin' a goil, and there ain't nothin' I won't do for 
her." 

"You sure can run a machine, Mr. Barker." 

"You wait till I let loose some speed along the Hudson road, and then 
you'll see some real drivin'; last night wasn't nothin'." 

"Oh, Mr. Barker!" 


Call me Jim," he said. 



"Jim," she repeated, softly, after him. 

The day was crowded with appointments. She worked unceasingly until the 
nerves at the back of her head were strained and aching, and tired 
shadows appeared under her eyes. The languor of spring oppressed her. 

To her surprise, Mr. Chase appeared at four o'clock. At the sight of him 
the point of her little scissors slipped into the unoffending cuticle of 
the hand she was grooming. She motioned him to a chair along the wall. 

"In just a few minutes, Mr. Chase." 

"Thank you," he replied, seating himself and watching her with 
interested, near-sighted eyes. 

A nervousness sent the blood rushing to her head. The low drone of 
Ethyl's voice talking to a customer, the tick of the clock, the click 
and sough of the elevator were thrice magnified. She could feel the gush 
of color to her face. 

The fat old gentleman whose fingers she had been administering placed a 
generous bonus on the table and ambled out. She turned her burning eyes 
upon Mr. Chase and spoke slowly to steady her voice. She was ashamed of 
her unaccountable nervousness and of the suffocating dryness in her 
throat. 

"Ready for you, Mr. Chase." 

He came toward her with a peculiar slowness of movement, a 
characteristic slowness which was one of the trivial things which burned 
his attractiveness into her consciousness. In the stuffiness of her own 
little room she had more than once closed her eyes and deliberately 
pictured him as he came toward her table, gentle yet eager, with a 
deference which was new as it was delightful to her. 

As he approached her she snapped a flexible file between her thumb and 
forefinger, and watched it vibrate and come to a jerky stop; then she 
looked up. 

"Good afternoon, Mr. Chase." 

"Good afternoon. Miss Sprunt. You see, I am following your advice." He 
took the chair opposite her. 

"I—I want to thank you for the violets. They are the first real hint of 
May I've had." 


You knew they came from me? 



'Yes. 


"How?" 

"Why—I—why, I just knew." 

She covered her confusion by removing and replacing crystal 
bottle-stoppers. 

"I'm glad that you knew they came from me, Miss Sprunt." 

"Yes, I knew that they could come from no one but you—they were so 
simple and natural and—sweet." 

She laughed a pitch too high and plunged his fingers into water some 
degrees too hot. He did not wince, but she did. 

"Oh, Mr. Chase, forgive me. I—I've scalded your fingers." 

"Why," he replied, not taking his eyes from her face, "so you have!" 

They both laughed. 

Across the room Miss Ethyl coughed twice. "I always say," she observed 
to her customer, "a workin'-girl can't be too careful of her actions. 

That's why I am of a retiring disposition and don't try to force myself 
on nobody." 

Mr. Chase regarded the shadows beneath Miss Sprunf s eyes with a pucker 
between his own. 

"You don't get much of the springtime in here, do you. Miss Sprunt?" 

"No," she replied, smiling faintly. "The only way we can tell the 
seasons down here is by the midwinter Elks convention and the cloak 
drummers who come to buy fur coats in July." 

"You poor little girl," he said, slowly. "What you need is air—good, 
wholesome air, and plenty of it." 

"Oh, I get along all right," she said, biting at her nether lip. 

"You're confined too closely. Miss Sprunt." 

"Life isn't all choice," she replied, briefly. 

"Forgive me," he said. 

"I walk home sometimes," she said. 



"You're fond of walking?" 

"Yes, when I'm not too tired." 

"Miss Sprunt, would—would you walk with me this evening? I know a quiet 
little plaee where we eould dine together." 

"Oh," she said, "I—I already have an engagement. I—" 

She colored with surprise. 

"You have an engagement?" His tones were suddenly flat. 

"No," she replied, in tones of sudden decision, "I'd be pleased to go 
with you. I can do what I planned to-night any other time." 

"Thank you. Miss Sprunt." 

Her fingers trembled as she worked, and his suddenly closed over them. 
"You poor, tired little girl," he repeated. 

She gulped down her emotions. 

"Miss Sprunt, this is neither the time nor the place for me to express 
myself, yet somehow our great moments come when we least expect them." 

She let her limp fingers rest in his; she was strangely calm. 

"I know it is always a great pleasure to have you come in, Mr. Chase." 

"The first time I dropped in was chance. Miss Sprunt. You can see for 
yourself that I am not the sort of fellow who goes in for the little 
niceties like manicures. I'm what you might call the seedy kind. But the 
second time I dropped in for a manicure was not accident, nor the third 
time, nor the tenth—it was you ." 

"You've been extravagant all on account of me?" she parried. 

"I've been more than that on account of you, dear girl. I've been 
consumed night and day by the sweet thought of you." 

"Oh-h-h!" She placed one hand at her throat. 

"Miss Sprunt, I am not asking anything of you; I simply want you to know 
me better. I want to begin to-night to try to teach you to reciprocate 
the immense regard—the love I feel for you." 


She closed her eyes for a moment; his firm clasp of her hand tightened. 



"You'll think I'm a bold girl, Mr. Chase; you'll—you'll—" 

"Yes?" 

"You'll think I'm everything I ought not to be, but you—you ean't teaeh 
me what I already know." 

"Gertrude!" 

She nodded, swallowing baek unaeeountable tears. 

"I never let myself hope, because I didn't think there was a chance, Mr. 
Chase." 

"Dear, is it possible without knowing me—who, what I am—you—" 

"I only know you ," she said, softly. "That is all that matters." 

"My little girl," he whispered, regarding her with unshed tears shining 
in his eyes. 

She placed her two hands over her face for a moment. 

"What is it, dear?" 

She burrowed deeper into her hands. 

"I'm so happy," she said, between her fingers. 

They regarded each other with almost incredulous eyes, seeking to probe 
the web of enchantment their love had woven. 

"I do not deserve this happiness, dearest." But his voice was a psean of 
triumph. 

"It is I who do not deserve," she said, in turn. "You are too—too 
everything for me." 

They talked in whispers until there were two appointees ranged along the 
wall. He was loath to go; she urged him gently. 

"I can't work while you are here, dear; return for me at six—no," she 
corrected, struck by a sudden thought, "at six-thirty." 

"Let me wait for you, dearest," he pleaded. 

She waggled a playful finger at him. 



"Good-by until later." 

"Until six-thirty, cruel one." 

"Yes." 

"There is so much to be said, Gertrude dear." 

"To-night." 

He left her lingeringly. They tried to cover up their fervent, 
low-voiced farewells with passive faces, but after he had departed her 
every feature was lyric. 

Juliet might have looked like that when her love was young. 

Mr. Barker arrived, but she met him diffidently, even shamefacedly. 
Before she could explain he launched forth: 

"I'm sorry, kiddo, but we'll have to make it to-morrow night for that 
ride of oum. That party I was tellin' you about is goin' to get busy on 
that big deal, and I gotta do a lot of signin' up to-night." 

Fate had carved a way for her with gentle hand. 

"That's all right, Mr. Barker; just don't you feel badly about it." She 
felt a gush of sympathy for him; for all humanity. 

"You understand, kiddo, don't you? A feller's got to stick to business 
as much as pleasure, and we'll hit the high places to-morrow night, all 
right, all right. You're the classiest doll I've met yet." 

She swallowed her distaste. 

"That's the right idea, Mr. Barker; business appointments are always 
important." 

"I'll see you to-morrow mornin', and we'll fix up some swell party." 
"Good night, Mr. Barker." 

"So long, honey." 

Directly after he departed Miss Ethyl bade her good night in cold, 
cracky tones. 


"The goin's-on in this parlor don't make it no place for a minister's 
daughter. Miss Gertie Sprunt." 



"Then you ought to he glad your father's a polieeman," retorted her 
friend, graeiously. "Goodnight, dearie." 


She hummed as she put her table in order. At eaeh footstep down the 
marhle corridor her pulse quickened; she placed her cheeks in her hands, 
vise-fashion, to feel of their unnatural heat. When Mr. Chase finally 
came they met shyly and with certain restraint. Whispering together like 
diffident children, they went out, their hands lightly touching. 

Broadway was already alight; the cool spring air met them like tonic. 

Like an exuberant lad, Mr. Chase led her to the curb. A huge, 
mahogany-colored touring-car, caparisoned in nickel and upholstered in a 
darker red, vibrated and snorted alongside. A chauffeur, with a striped 
rug across his knees, reached back respectfully and flung open the door. 
Like an automaton Gertrude placed her small foot upon the step and 
paused, her dumfounded gaze confronting the equally stunned eyes of the 
chauffeur. Mr. Chase aided and encouraged at her elbow. 

"It's all right, dearest, it's all right; this is your surprise." 

"Why," she gasped, her eyes never leaving the steel-blue shaved face of 
the chauffeur—"why—I—" 

Mr. Chase regarded her in some anxiety. "What a surprised little girl 
you are! I shouldn't have taken you so unawares." He almost lifted her 
in. 

"This machine is yours, Mr. Chase?" 

"Yes, dear, this machine is ours ." 

"You never told me anything." 

"There is little to tell, Gertrude. I have not used my cars to amount to 
anything since I'm back from Egypt. I've been pretty busy with affairs." 

"Back from Egypt!" 

"Do not look so helpless, dear. I'm only back three months from a trip 
round the world, and I've been putting up with hotel life meanwhile. 

Then I happened to meet you, and as long as you had me all sized up I 
just let it go—that's all, dear." 

"You're not the Mr. Adam Chase who's had the rose suite on the tenth 
floor all winter?" 

"That's me," he laughed. 

Her slowly comprehending eyes did not leave his face. 



'Why, I thought—I—you— 


"It was my use of the private elevator on the east side of the building 
that gave you the Sixth Avenue idea, and it was too good a joke on me to 
spoil, dearie." 

She regarded him through blurry eyes. 

"What must you think of me?" 

He felt for her hand underneath the lap-robe. 

"Among other things," he said, "I think that your eyes exaetly mateh the 
violets I motored out to get for you this morning at my plaee ten miles 
up the Hudson." 

"When did you go, dear?" 

"Before you were up. We were baek before ten, in spite of a spark-plug 
that gave us some trouble." 

"Oh," she said. 

The figure at the wheel squirmed to be off. She lay back faint against 
the upholstery. 

"To think," she said, "that you should care for me!" 

"My own dear girl!" 

He touched a spring and the back of her seat reclined like a Morris 
chair. 

"Lie back, dear. I invented that scheme so I can recline at night and 
watch the stars parade past. I toured that way all through Egypt." 

The figure in the front seat gripped his wheel. 

"Where are we going, Adam dear?" she whispered. 

"This is your night, Gertrude; give James your orders." 

She snuggled deeper into the dark-red upholstery, and their hands 
clasped closer beneath the robe. 

"James," she said, in a voice like a bell, "take us to the Vista for 
dinner; afterward motor out along the Palisade drive, far out so that we 
can see the Hudson by moonlight." 
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